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Not ours to lead the young astray 

With idle mirth and folly, 
Though vpillingly we drive away 

Gloom, care and melancholy. 
Our volume acts a wiser part 

Through every line and letter, 
For, while it cheers the reader's heart, 

It strains to make it better. 



SOHOOIi AND SOHOOIiBOlTS. 

Though the very name of schools is somewhat 
shadowy to the young, yet cannot we think of 
the sunny seasons of boyhood without going 
back to our schoolboy days. As the clouds in 
the sky add to the beauty of a summer's day, so 
in the sunny season of youth do the grave pur- 
suits of learning increase the holiday pleasures of 
the schoolboy. Gaieties will never do long to- 
gether without gravities. Continual holiday would 
become wearisome to the scholar, while the 
sobriety of his school duties adds in his hours of 
recreation to the buoyancy of hia ^y^t\\>^3cA.'^^ 
hiJari tj of his heart. WhWe 1 m^aNs.^ >iJKvs^ x^^^^e^^^ 
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old Holyrood Acailemj rises to my remembrance, 
with my severe schoolmaster, my talented tutors, 
and my light-hearted playmates. Not yet have 
I forgotten the inhabitants of the village ; some 
of the most remaikable among them will b( 
described. 

There's a time to b»' merry, a time to be wise, 
Their sanshine and shadow presenticg; 

And if in our mirth we shonld wisdom despise, 
We shall all find a time for repenting. 

There were, also, places as well as persons 
round about the neighbourhood of Hojyrooc 
Academy full of interest. Whetstone Ridge 
and Blackwater Pond had much to recommend 
them to notice, and Arrow Bridge, Grouselj 
Moor, and Horberry Bog were not a whit behind 
them. If half the tales that were told about 
Beachy Wood, Hollo way Rift, and Stormy Fell 
were to be related to you, they would rank ir 
your estimation as very remarkable places, 
Much might be said about Mossy Tump, Peter's 
iPoint, and the old Gravel Pits, in addition tc 
some singular relations concerning Litherton 
Tops, Yew Tree Coppice, Brookhouse Farm, 
and the Dwarf Holes, that would set you think- 
ing, and if you were not surprised it would 
surprise me. Hailstone Crags, Bilberry Hill, 
Sandstone Rock, and the Ragged Windows, art 
talked of far and wide, and odd things have 
taken place, by all accounts, at Caryfort Camp 
and the Tibberton Lime Kilns. Some of these 
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I may, perhaps, refer to in the course of my 
sketches and comments on days gone by. 

Thirty or forty years ago, though school-boys 
were the same ardent, light-hearted adventure- 
loving beings as they are now, and ever will be, 
schools were differently conducted to what 
they are now, and I doubt not that many 
of the manners and customs — the plans and 
practices of old Holyrood Academy would 
be altogether new to scholars of the present 
day. But a country boarding-school at all 
times, and under all circumstances, presents 
such a motley train of foolish feuds and romantic 
friendships — youthful aspirations and boyish 
enterprises — such a strange mixture of sport 
and spelling — tasks, tales, and tipcats — pranks 
and punishments — laughter, long faces, and latin 
grammar — copy-books, caning, and kite- flying- 
arithmetic, blackberrying, and breaking up — in 
short, such a variety of sudden transitions, in-door 
occupations, and out-door pastimes and adventures, 
that it cannot fail to rank among the things that 
are interesting and entertaining. If, in the sunny 
seasons about to be described, I give you no 
pleasure — if I put neither fire in your eye nor 
cheerfulness in your heart — then tell me that I 
have forgotten my youthful days, and that I 
know nothing of what is going on under a boy's 
waistcoat. It is my intention to amuse and to in- 
struct you, and if I can do neittex, \ V\Y^ Vc-^ \Rk 
find some satisfaction in laav'm^ ^\X.eTa^\fc^\i^'*^' 
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It was always a puzzle to me in my younger 
days to account for the odd names of some of my 
schoolfellows. That a schoolboy should find among 
his playmates Mountains and Hills, Rocks, Cliffs, 
Lakes, and Rivers, — Butchers, Bakers, Turners, 
Coopers, Tanners, and Painters, is not very 
wonderfuL In these we seem at once to see their 
origin. Blacks and Whites, too, with Browns, 
Greys, and Greens, as well as Woods, Forests, 
and Flowers, are of the same character — and so 
are Eagles, Crows, Rooks, Finches, Sparrows, 
and Wrens, with Bishops, Deans, Monks, Par- 
sons and Clarks : that boys and men should bear 
these names is nothing remarkable, seeing that 
there is nothing objectionable in them. It is 
easy to imagine that the son of John might be 
called Johnson, and the son of Thomas, Thom- 
ason ; nor is it difficult to conceive that a man 
might be . called Mason, Slater, Weaver, from 
the trade or calling he followed ; but how any 
one came to bear the name of Snookes, Hogs- 
flesh, Wild, Savage, Gore, Death, or Coffin, I 
cannot tell. To say that these names were given 
them by way of nickname will not clear up the 
difficulty, for that will not account for the parties 
having adopted them themselves. In feudal 
times, names may have been now and then im- 
posed on persons by their superiors, but still 
there is no small mystery in the matter. 

I might say something about the Micklejohns, 
Mu^gins^ and Merry weathers ; the Goodenoughs, 
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Prettymans and Pennefeathers ; the Lundyfoots, 
Twycross, Cruikshanks, and Strangeways, for 
they are quite odd enough to call forth half a 
dozen observations, but instead of this, I will 
make a few remarks on the common names of 
my schoolfellows. 

For a private school, Holyrood Academy was 
a large one. Many years had I the advantage 
of belonging to that celebrated establishment, 
and during this period, reckoning those who 
remained at school and those who went away, 
my schoolfellows amounted to a great number. 
In very few cases did their names agree with 
their characters. Sharp, it is true, was a quick^ 
clever lad, and Little was of small stature, but 
of all the boys in the school. Short was the 
tallest 

Neither Lock nor Bolt could keep anything 
committed to their care. White too often had 
hands like those of a blackamoor. Ezra was a 
sad scribe, Moreland could never sketch, and 
Luke was anything but an Evangelist, 

Alexander had nothing great about him. 
Whether Homer knew Greek or not, he certainly 
did not know English, No one suspected Addi' 
son of having had a hand in the " ^Spectator,** 
and Becket was by no means calculated to be 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

If there was a polite boy in the school, it waa 
Hogg, — if an honest one, it 'wa.a Turpva^ — 'Nloo-u. 
had a face a/most as red a& VXie Sun, — ILwdo-tA. 
was as hard'hesurted as a Turk, — CooKV^^^^^"^'^^ 
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beenat sea in his life, — I question if Nelson knew 
the figure-head of a ship from the rudder, — and 
Thoroughgood was certainly the worst lad in 
the school. 

It was rather odd that Jenner was pitted with 
the small-poXj and that Byron could not bear 
poetry. Bell spoke so low that he could hardly 
be heard, Webb, whatever else he might catch, 
never caught much learning, and Gumey was 
altogether ignorant of shorthand. 

It was a rare thing for Gold to have either 
silver or copper about him. Dolt was by no 
means a fool. Of all the Jboys I ever knew, 
Hardy had the least plach in him, while Lamb 
was as bold as a lion. 

Groom was the son of a country squire. 
Merry was as mopish as an owl. Swan was 
considered by everyone to be a great goose, I 
never met with one who had less cunning and 
more open-heartedness than Fox. Larh was a 
lazy lie-a-bed, and Raven wliistled like a Night- 
ingale, 

Some regarded Page as the prince of good 
fellows, but I always thought Carter a hing to 
him. We knew but little of Spring, for he was 
at school with us only one winter. Grant, I 
must acknowledge, was ready enough to give 
anything to anybody, but Savage was a poor 
tame creature. Pierce, with all his boasting, 
had no point in him, and Clarhe had made up 
hh mind to be a parson. 
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There was.no getting Bond to act up to his 
word, Warwick came from Worcester, Best 
was a bad one. We used to like Paine^ he was 
such an incessant laugher. Wild was a steady 
lad. Crouch would bow down to no one. White- 
head had a dark complexion with raven black 
hair, 3Ianners was an ill-behaved cur. Small 
was indeed a great eater, but Martin was the 
boy to stoallow, 

I was always of opinion that names might be 
turned to a good aqcount by young people emulous 
of wisdom and virtue. My advice to them is 
this : pick oait from the names of your school- 
fellows such as have been famous among mankind 
for good and bad qualities, and then do your 
best to emulate the good example of the one, and 
avoid the vicious courses of the other. Try, 
according to your parts and the opportunities 
you possess, to equalWalkinghame in arithmetic, 
Jones in languages, Murray in grammar, Euclid 
in mathematics. Bacon in philosophy, and Newton 
in Astronomy. Who can tell, while shunning 
the parsimony of an Elwys, the infidelity of a 
Paine, and the immorality of a Rochester, but 
you may in time equal a Orichton in talent, an 
Arkwright in industry, a Johnson in learning, 
and a Howard in philanthropy. 
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EABLT CHILDHOOD. 

Though the sunny seasons of youth, about to 
be described, will not embrace the earlier years 
of childhood, yet are there bright spots that 
must ever remain visible in the fading prospects 
of our earliest boyhood. We have not forgotten, 
we hardly can forget, the proud moment when 
we were first put in trousers. This event is 
chronicled in our memory, recorded in our his- 
tory in letters of gold. Our blue jacket and 
buttons, and the jingling coin in our trouser- 
pockets, are a part of our by-gone existence. 

Nor have we forgotten, nor are we likely to 
forget, some of the shadowy days of our child- 
hood. That was one of them, when full of the 
dismal foreboding of long lessons, and the cane 
of the school-master, we first quitted our home 
for the boarding-school. Strong as our faith 
was in our father and mother, we more than 
half doubted their honied accents, when they 
told us we should be "cheerful as the day," 
fFj/Ii our '^plesLS&nt playmates,'' and '^-VvgiY^ «& 
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little kings !" Now and then, but not often, 
we look back at these seasons, and we call to 
mind the past, contrasting them with present 
scenes. Who among us, even though years 
may be graven on his brow, has forgotten his 
grandmother, however long she may have been 
called away from the world ? 

And who is there who has no remembrance 
of his grandfather, though summer and winter, 
seed-time and harvest may have succeeded each 
other through a goodly term of years, since he 
saw his cheerful smile, or heard the music of 
his pleasant voice ? Many a wise lesson have 
we received from those over whose mouldering 
dust the daisy has often bloomed. 

And there are others, besides those who were 
related to us, who live in our memory on account 
of their kindness to us when we were children. 
Many such do I remember, and Old Anthony is 
among them. He was fond of me and my play- 
mates. 

Aged Anthony was a very good man, but at 
times very comical. I do believe that he was 
never half so pleased as when he had made us 
happy ; but though he liked to make us happy, 
he never failed to correct our errors. One 
day having heard us boasting a great deal of 
our courage, he determined to put it to the 
proof. 

He got us all into his study, where on the 
table in the middle was aometYan^ <iON«t<i$iL q.n's^ 
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with a clean napkin. Aged Anthony look^ 
very grave, and he made us look grave tc^ 
by telling us that he wanted our advice. 

It was so odd for an old man, so wise ^\7if 
good as aged Anthony was, to ask the advice of 
little children, so we looked at him, and then at 
one another without speaking a single word, 
for we knew not what to make of the matter. 

" There they are," said he, "under that nap- 
kin, lying upon one another, with their heads 
and their tales all higglety pigglety. What 
shall we do with them! What shall we do 
with them !" 

Here aged Anthony walked up and down the 
study, as though he was in a great difficulty. 
We were standing up close to the table, but 
when we heard that the things under the nap- 
kin had heads and tails, and that they were 
lying all higglety pigglety together, we were 
sadly puzzled, and some of us shuffled a little 
further off the table, thinking they might get 
from under the cloth, and leap upon us. 

"Now," said aged Anthony, taking a large 
knife out of a drawer, and holding the handle 
towards us, "if any one of you will take this 
knife and boldly cut off one of their heads, I will 
give you a silver sixpence." 

Every one of us shrunk back, not a bit dis- 
posed to have any thing to do with him. There 
stood aged Anthony, still holding out the knife, 
but if he had offered us a crowrv-^V^ce, m^te^ 
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f a silver sixpence, not one of us would have 
iken up the knife, or have touched the nap- 
in. 

" Well," said he, opening a closet, and taking 
ut a large sword which had belonged to his 
reat grandfather. **Well," said he, drawing 
tie sword out of the black scabbard, " if you 
re afraid, I will stand beside you, with my 
rawn sword, anS if one of them should happen 
3 leap upon you, I will chop him in two at a 
ingle blow." 

Sow this, instead of giving us fresh courage, 
nly added to our fears, the knife and the 
word made us think that whatever they were, 
mder the napkin, they must be fearful creatures. 
>ome of us looked pale, some got behind the 
hairs, and poor Luke Lilly, who was of a timid 
lisposition, went and stood by the door, holding 
b half open, that he might, if necessary, take to 
Lis heels. You may be sure that we kept a 
harp look cut at the napkin, and every now 
tnd then we thought that we saw it stir. 

" Nay," said aged Anthony, " if you think for 
L moment that we shall not be safe armed with 
he knife and this sword, I can call John and 
ell him to come with his loaded blunderbuss, 
or I should not like any accident to take place 
Q my house." 

The very thought of John and the loaded 
)lunderbuss, made the affair truly terrible^ so 
hat when Anthony offered any otv^i ^ ct^-^^- 
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piece to take away the napkin, we would not 
have done it for any money. 

" What are you afraid of ?" said he, " if I had 
thought they would hurt you, I would not have 
allowed them to be brought into my study. To 
be sure they did look red, and the bristles on 
their backs stood up all on end when I covered 
them over, but for all that I should not think 
them dangerous. We shall certainly be able to 
manage them," said he, going up to the table, 
" and if you will not venture to uncover them, 
I will, but mind that you stand by each other, 
however fierce they may be." 

Aged Anthony when he told us to stand by 
each other, might as well have talked to the 
winds, for no sooner did he brandish his sword 
with one hand, and lay hold of the napkin with 
the other, than off we started for the door, as 
nimbly as a party of lamplighters, screaming and 
squalling- Some got out safe, some fell on the 
floor, and Luke Lilly could scarcely have run 
up the garden-walk faster had a tiger been 
about to be let loose after him. 

I was among those who fell, and what was 
my surprise on getting up again and stealing a 
fearful glance at the table, to see nothing in the 
world there but a large bowl of rough red 
gooseberries. There they were, sure enough, 
lying higglety, pigglety, with their heads andtw 
tails one upon another ; but though they looked 
red, with their soft pticklea st«tivA\w^ w^ in all i 
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directions, there was nothing very terrible about 
them. 

It was some time before we all got together 
again in the study. Luke Lilly was the last, 
and he held the door fast, before he would venture 
in, peeping between us at the table, for though 
he had heard of the gooseberries, he could hardly 
bring himself to believe what he had told him. 

Aged Anthony soon put up the knife into a 
drawer, and the sword into its scabbard, saying, 
that finding himself surrounded by so many 
brave fellows as we were, he thought neither 
the sword nor the knife would be wanted. 

"But now," said he, "I am in as great a 
difficulty as I was before. What shall we do 
with them ? What shall we do with them ?" 
We began to smirk, and smile, and titter among 
ourselves, thinking the difficulty might very 
soon be overcome. 

Aged Anthony called Pompey, and gave him 
a gooseberry, but though he snapped it up when 
it was pitched to him, he soon dropped it again 
on the floor. After rolling it about with his 
nose for gi little time, he went away and left it. 
Anthony then gave one to the tabby cat, but 
she only set up her back, looking at it for a 
moment, and then took herself off. 

" What shall we do with them ? What shall 
we do with them ?*' again cried out Anthony ; 
**for neither the dog nor the cat v^\llVifeV^^^:^^^i^» 
of the difficulty." 
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In a little time every one of us had a heap c 
rough red gooseberries before him on the table 
when we enjoyed them to our hearts' content. 

"I see," said aged Anthony, " that though yoi 
were a little afraid of your enemies when yo 
did not know what they were, no sooner ar 
they placed before you, than you can nip ol 
their heads and tails as bravely as a regiment o 
dragoons with sharp long swords." 

Aged Anthony did not forget to reprove u 
for our vain and silly boasting ; but if he ha 
not said one word about the matter, the remem 
brance that, notwithstanding our vaunting, w 
had run away half frightened out of our wits a 
a bowl of rough red gooseberries, would hav 
been sufficient. We were convinced of ou 
folly, and never again were heard to boast o 
our bravery. 

The Sandstone cliff that rose up from th 
narrow part of Holloway-lane, at Holyrood 
was the reddest rock that I ever saw, and th 
spring at the bottom of it was of the cleares 
water. I do not wonder at the cliff being calle* 
the Bed Rock ; and am not at all surprised tha 
the spring at the bottom should have had th 
name of the Red Rock Fountain, 

I loved to stand by the side of the spring, fo 
the creepers hanging from the cliff made it loo] 
very beautiful. The green moss, too, and th 
little flowers that adorned the edge of it, wer 
jBweetljr pretty, and then a clean, yellow froj 
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sometimes leaped plump into the water, stretch- 
ing out his legs gracefully, and swimming, or 
rather diving to the bottom. In summer time, 
when the weather was hot, and the ground 
parched with heat, the day scholars from the 
school-house, carrying their bags and satchels, 
were fond of gathering round the spring. I have 
seen a dozen of them there together, some laugh- 
ing, some talking, and others taking up the 
water with their hands to drink. The errand 
woman, too, as she came by with her load on 
market day, and the old mole catcher, when he 
happened to pass that way with his traps, often 
stopped at the place. There was hardly a 
person in the village who had not, at one time 
or another, slaked his thirst there. Every one 
knew the Red Rock Fountain. When Jennet 
Gill was alive, she was never known to pass it 
without making a halt ; but who was JenneJ; 
Gill? 

Jennet Gill was a poor crazy woman, that 
wandered around the country, eating the berries 
of the bush, drinking the water of the brook, 
and sleeping in barns and outhouses, or under 
hedges and hay-ricks. I never knew what 
crazed her, though strange tales were abroad 
about her having been brought up by a lady of 
fortune ; however that might be, she must have 
been a Bible reader in her earlier days, or she 
could never have talked of Vio\^ Wivcv^ ^^ 
she did, nor repeated so ijaon^ \fe^\-^ oJl \ns^ 
Scripture. 
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Peaceable and iu offensive, she wandereJ fr< 
place to place, muttering to herself, and stoppi 
for hours to gaze at the rippling brook, or t 
flowers of the field and hedgerows. She lov< 
children, and would stop in her rambles to ta 
with them, telling them to fear God, and 
love and be kind to one another. Sometim^ - 
her language was a little above what I'a spoken l>>^ 
common people; but this is not an unusual thin^T" 
with those who are crazed. She had always a 
dozen texts of Scripture at the tip of her tongue. 

You must not think that Jennet Gill was ill- 
provided with food. No ! she fared sumptuously ; 
for He who feeds the ravens and caters for the 
sparrows, spread a table for her in the fields, 
and inclined her neighbours to befriend her. 
Hers was the brownest cluster of the copses, 
the goodliest berry on the brier, the whitest 
mushroom on the dewy grass, and the -freshest 
water-cresses of the running brook. No farmer 
begrudged her a turnip, or would have hindered 
her from plucking the fipest fruit of his orchard. 
Jennet Gill fared sumptuously every day. 

Though Jennet was fond of the Red Rock 
Fountain, it so happened that I had not seen her 
there for months, and I wondered what could 
have become of her. One day when I happened to 
have a Bible under my arm, two or three of my 
schoolfellows were talking with me at the foun- 
tain, when one of them cried out "Jennet Gill, 
Jennet Gill ! " In a moment we were mute as. 
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80 many mice, and not long after, Jennet Gill 
came up. 

She was tall, and dressed in a loose blue cloak, 
tattered and torn, holding in her hand a long, 
thin crooked stick, with moss upon it, and so dry 
and brittle that a child might have snapped it into 
two. Her face, though sunburnt, for she never 
wore a bonnet, was animated and striking, her 
lips were thin, and her long hair dark as the 
plumes of the blackest raven. Those who had 
once seen Jennet Gill were not likely to forget 
her. 

She stood on a little mossy stump, by the side 
of the spring, her long hair streaming in the 
breeze, and as she stretched out one hand to- 
wards us while she spoke, with the other she 
leaned lightly on her slender staff; her quick 
eye saw, in a moment, the Bible in my hand, 

" Boys," said she, " hold fast your Bibles ] 
Do you fear God ? Jennet Gill fears him, in 
the daylight and dark night ; and the wind and 
the rain, and the heat and the cold cannot hurt 
her. Nothing can hurt them that fear God. 
Do you see Him ? Jennet Gill sees Him, in 
the sun, and the silvery clouds ; in the green 
trees and the waving grass. Do you hear Him ? 
Jennet Gilt hears Him, in the thunder of the 
storm; and in the breeze when the tempest is 
asleep. What! have you been sipping at the 
fountain ? It is God's fountam, fo^ ^l^ xaa^^^ N^ 
with His own hands. *H© c\%.n^ \)afe ^<2»08. "as^ 
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the waters gushed out.' *He sendeth ttka 
springs into the valleys.' * The fear of the ILord 
is a fountain of life.' If you fear Him, and love 
Him, and read His word, and do His holy will, 
He will watch over you when the sky is dark 
and the wind blows. He will make the tree 
bud, the bird sing, and the berries grow for you; 
and when you have no bed. He will heap up the 
dry, warm, rustling leaves at the corner of the 
wood for you, as He does for Jennet Gill. But 
if you despise Him and break His command- 
ments, He will break you as a dried stick, and 
cast you from His presence for ever." Saying 
this, she snapped her long, dry stick in twain, 
and throwing it from her, hurried onwards along 
the HoUowway. This was the last time that I 
saw Jennet Gill at the Red Rock Fountain. 
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It is said, with some truth, that without much 
forbearance on the one side, and much docility 
on the other 

" Old age and youth cannot dwell together" 

Age loves quietude and repose, while youth 
delights in noise and activity. But though this 
is undoubtedly the case, many of the sunny 
seasons of boyhood are passed in the company of 
old people, especially in the country. There is 
something in the time-worn countenance, the cut 
of the clothes, the tone of voice, the quiet manner 
and general appearance of an old countryman, 
that is very taking with boyhood. Not to know 
half a dozen old people, would be a trouble to 
most country boys. Old Roger, thrashing in the 
barn. Old William, the Woodman, at work in 
the coppice, Old Etherd the mole catcher, busy 
with his traps. Old Frank the hedger and ditcher. 
Old Nanny who works in the fields. Old Alice 
who keeps the village Post office, and Old Esther 
the errand woman, are characters that eveir^ 
country boy loves to talk -wvWi. 
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Round about Holjrood Academy we had no 
lack of old people, nor indeed of curious charac- 
ters. Among them might be reckoned, Old 
Robin Roe, Dame Ashley, Captain Collard, 
Terrible Tooke, Madam Norton, Crazy Caw- 
thorn, Alan Day, Old Frank Gilbert, Drunken 
Andrews, the punning Waiter, Major Montrose, 
and Ben the Boatswain. Where should I look 
for any of these characters now ? Like the sunnj 
season of my boyhood, in which I knew them, 
they are gone. Truly life is a dream I 

" L'fe and frieuds, like seasons, pass away — 
We step{*d lighthearted forth to meet the Spring 
Bat scarcely had begnn our childish play ; 
Ere fall-leaved Sammer Ieap*d into the ring 
And looked aroand, but deigned no longer stop, 
For seldom Aatamn came with faded wing, 
And scarce had time to gaze upon our game 
When he too fled — then wrinkled Winter came." 

The difference between City and Country 
manners is very great. We may look a long 
while before we find politeness in the country, or 
simplicity in the city. 

A party were once assembled at the farm 
house of Robin Roe and his dame, a worthy aged 
couple, more famed for their honesty and homely 
manners than for their politeness. The fire 
blazed brightly, the kettle sang cheerily, and the 
happy guests gathered around the tea-table. But 
though the good dame did her duty, Robin 
altogether forget his, when the old lady cried out 
in a shrill tone, " Why, Robin, ^obo^y ^ %ol tlq 
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Thus appealed to, Old Robin did what he was 
bj no means in the habit of doing, for he actually 
handed the toast round. Not exactly, perhaps, 
in the way that Lord Chesterfield would have 
done it under the same circumstances, but yet 

very creditably. A Miss C , however, 

who was seated by the fire, and near the trivet 
on which the plate of toast stood, was left un- 
supplied. This brought down another reproof 
on Cll Eobin from his watchful sjouse. "Why, 
Robin," said she, "you has forgotten Miss 

C , why douzent you help her?" "Oh," 

replied Robin, "her be sitting by the yeup 
(heap), her can help herself." 

We may laugh as much as we will at the 

homely manner of Old Robin'and his dame, but 

most likely we should find ourselves as much out 

of -our places at the plough tails, or in the dairy, 

as they were at the tea party. K Roger and 

lis spouse were out of their element, now and 

hen, they were honest, and hospitable, and kind- 

earted all the year round. Country people 

ive something else to do than to practise polite- 

^ss. Theirs is a life of usefulness; let us then, 

Head of laughing at the homeliness of their 

nners, value their honesty and hospitality, 

I try to make our lives as useful as theirs. 

?errible Tooke was a sad fellow in our appre- 

?ion. He had been Quarter Master in a 

ment of Hussars, after serving in the Infantry. 

>rt said that he had led lv^oYo\Vst\N.\\ss^^^'^> 
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killed three officers in duels, and invented a 
bomb-shell that did fearful execution. In ad- 
dition to all this he had broken down at least 
half a dozen horses in hunting. He always car- 
ried fire arms about with him, and once when 
his horse refused to take the leap over a double 
fence hard by Crazy-foot Camps, the Quarter 
Master sprang from his saddle in a fury, pulled 
out a pistol, and shot the poor brute through the 
head. The Quarter Master wore mustachios, 
looked so fierce, and spoke so sharply, that we 
always avoided him when we could. 

It was always a sunny season to spend half-an- 
hour with Alan Day, for three score years and 
ten sat smilingly on his brow, and his heart wis 
as simple as the heart of a child. To help us 
in making our kites, to carve for us a knobbed 
stick, to give us fiowers out of his garden, and 
to tell us where mushrooms^ nuts, and blackberries 
. grew the thickest, was a real delight to him. 
In this world of care and unkindness Alan Days 
are but scarce. One in a village, and two, per- 
haps, in a town, are quite as many as we can 
reasonably expect to find. The kind hearted 
Alan of my boyhood has long since been 
beckoned away from his neat little cottage by 
the Yew-tree Coppice, but his simplicity and 
his kindness are gratefully remembered. 

We used to call Dame Ashley " the Croaker," 
because she was always complaining, and ever 
sntwipating evil. We could tvevet ^et comfort 
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from Dame Ashlej. If the weather was bad, 

•* Wet it is, and wet it will be," she used to say, 

" for the wind is in a rainy quarter." When it 

was fine, " There is a storm brewing, and you 

will have it before long," was her cry. If a 

villager was well, " It will not be so always," 

site would say ; " by and by the colour will be 

taken out of his cheeks : " and when a villager 

was ill, then the remark was, "I tell you that 

he will never recover, death was in his face the 

last time I saw him." This habit of always 

looking at the shadowy side of things furnished 

us boys with much amusement, and to set old 

Dame Ashley **a croaking" was good sport to us 

at Holyrood School. 

It was too common a thing with us to see 

drunken Andrews stagger up the village, and to 

hear him bawling aloud some ribald song. He 

lad some good qualities, but he drowned them 

1 drunkenness. 

Poor dranken Andrews I he conld quaff 
The well-filkd cup, and loudly laugh ; 
For not a jollier soul than he 
E'er joined a jovial company ; 
Or told a longer, merrier tale; 
Or boasted more of beer and ale. 
Bnt just as soon will grapes adorn 
The branches of the pointed thorn, 
And figs on thistle plants abound, 
As peace in such a heart be found. 

ndrews drank himself to death, and his wife 
children went where all said they must ^o, 
lay or other, to the parisYi -watVXvQvx^^* 
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Madam Norton, at the large house with the 
shrubbery, was a real lady ; and Major Montrose 
was a fine specimen of the old English gentleman; 
we all held them both in high estimation, but, 
boy-like, we thought more of those with whom 
we could companionize. Ben the boatswain was 
with us a prime favourite. Ben had been to the 
north, among the icebergs and polar bears — the 
whales and the walruses, as well as to the East 
and West Indies, and the Marquesas in the 
Pacific Ocean; and what was still better, he 
loved to talk of what he had seen, as much as 
we loved to hear of it. Oh, what sunny seasons 
had we used to pass with Ben the boatswain, 
listening to his long yarns of ships and blue- 
jackets, and sunny islands, and bread-fruit, and 
coral reefs, and tatooed chiefs, and cocoa nuts, 
and cannibals, and carved canoes, and macaws 
and monkeys. Ben was never tired of talking, 
nor we of listening to his tales. 

Peregrine, the waiter at the village inn, was 
an incorrigible punster ; hardly could he speak 
without a pun dropping from his lips. It 
mattered not on what subject he spoke, for he 
could pun upon everything. I was once present 
when a stranger dropped in requiring something 
for dinner in a great hurry. Peregrine told 
him that a gentleman had just been dining from 
a plump chicken, and of course had not eaten 

it all. 

" WeU, bring me a wing and a merry thought,** 

sa/d the stranger. 
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Excuse me, sir," said Peregrine, " I am 
sorry to say that the merry thought is gone, and 
that the wings have fled some time since, but 
after your long walk, you have appetite enough 
for a leg, — ^I will put my bestybo^ foremost and 
bring it directly." 

In a little time he made his appearance, ob- 
serving as he placed the dishes on the table, that 
though the greens were rather brown, the fowl 
was a yer J fair article. He then stepped to the 
side-board to fetch, as he said, some fresh salt, 
adding, that if he drank wine or ale, he should 
be happy to be his porter. 

When Peregrine understood that the stranger 
intended to stop at the next town, he gave him a 
few words of information respecting the different 
inns. 

" Travellers, sir, are pretty well pecked at 
the Pigeons,*^ said he ; "all who go to the Bltie 
Gates, I believe are taken in. Those who put 
up at the Fox are geese for their pains, and I 
promise you a long bill if you take a fancy to 
the Stork, To my mind, for a small public 
house, the Jolly Beggars is very respectable, 
and the landlord of the Bear is a civil man, but 
if you really want a peaceable inn, the Fighting 
Cocks is the only place for you." 

Weak-minded WiUiam dwelt alone; he dressed 
in strange clothes, lived on strange food, and 
always acted in the strangest mannev. "B^^^- 
ing as he did that the ^\\oVa ive\^cJi5^^«^*^^ 
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belonged to him, he used to go his rounds drest 
in a loose, ragged great-coat of manj colours, 
and a leathern girdle about his loins, to see after 
his property. 

In the sunny seasons of youth, a boy is sure 
to be fond of sailors. An old Sea Captain, a 
sailor like Ben the boatswain, or a one-legged, 
blue-jacketed tar going about with a ship, is 
the delight of his heart. Old Captain Collard 
was a favourite of mine ; he was a kind-hearted, 
Christian man, and some called him a philo- 
sopher. He lived at the White Cottage, with a 
flag- staff at the top of his summer arbour. He 
had spent the better part of his life in trading to 
Africa and the East. A droll man was the 
Captain in his way, and you might always tell 
when he was about to enjoy a joke, by a twitch- 
ing in one of his cheeks which he could not 
repress. One day, as I and my tutor were 
going by the cottage, the Captain, who was 
at work in his front garden, spoke thus to my 
tutor — I saw his cheek twitching at the time : — 

" What odd tempers there are in the world, 
some are gay, and some grave ; some like the 
company of their messmates, and some prefer to 
be alone ; some weary you with their talk, and 
some are as silent as if they had been brought up 
on desert islands like so many Robinson Crusoes. 

" I have been talking to old Jack, who is now 
living with me, for I saw him walking round 
the garden yonder behind the cabin rather 
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glumly. Take him altogether, he is an odd 
, fellow. He seems never to shun, nor to seek 
any one ; leave him to himself, and he will mope 
by the hour, or the whole live-long day together, 
without speaking a word. I hardly know what 
to make of him. 

''Most sailors like to spin their yarns, and 
travellers to tell of their adventures, but this is 
not the case with him. He has passed a part 
of his life on board ship, and has seen more of 
the Coast of Africa than you have, I dare say, 
and yet if I did not know more about him than 
what I have heard from his own lips, I should 
know but little. 

" There is something in the figure-head and 
general cut of old Jack that catches the eye of 
a stranger at once, and marks him out as a 
curiosity. He is thick in the body, short in the 
leg, small in the head, long in the neck, and is 
rigged out in an unaccountable manner. Though 
he has been ashore these six months, he has worn 
none but the clothes he brought with him from 
abroad. I never saw Englishman, Scotchman, 
Welchman, or Irishman like him. It looks so 
odd to see him walking about, always drest in 
leathern trousers, with a thick, stiff, P. jacket 
on his back, but I suppose he has been used 
to it. 

"Jack," said I, being rather in a droll humour, 
**did you run up the ratlins much when ^ws^ 
were on board ship ? You \i«>.^^ \i^^\^ ^^ ^^cw^ 
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twenty minutes in walking once round the gar- 
den, and if you mounted the mast at the same 
rate to take in a reef in a cap-full of wind, 
you would be likely enough to get a rope's end 
for your pains, Did you ever run to the Post- 
office, Jack, with a letter, when you were afraid 
of being too late ?" 

Some people can take a joke, and some can- 
not. Jack looked rather sullen, and gave me no 
reply, so I began to talk on another subject 
" Jack,'* said I, "you do not look as if you had 
much shot in the locker, and if you are an old 
curmudgeon of a miser, where you stow your 
money bags I do not know, but tell me the truth, 
did you scrape up much gold at the gold Coast ' 
when you were in AfWca? Could you not 
manage now to screw out money enough to make 
yourself a little-shipshape, for your old rigging 
begins to look sadly weather beaten ?" 

Old Jack did not relish, I suppose, this subject 
any better than the last, for he looked quite as 
sullen, and remained quite as silent, so I tried 
again, determined that if he still kept in the same 
temper, to leave him to himself. " Jack," said I, 
" what is it that makes you so silent, and so fond 
of moping about by yourself? Have you any- 
thing on your mind ? If you have done any 
injury to the poor Negroes, or had any hand in 
the Slave Trade, tell me at once. I never sus- 
pected you of either the one or the other, or of 
piracy, or mutiny, and though little can be said, 
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I am afraid, for your activity or industry, I 
really do not think you would willingly hurt 
either man, woman, or child. What say you. 
Jack ! Answer for yourself ! Have you always 
been true to your colours ? Have you ever had 
any hand in the slave trade ? 

Here Jack, who had no disposition to talk with 
me, turned himself round and walked slowly 
towards the bottom of the garden, where I left 
him, all alone with his back towards me. As I 
said before, what odd tempers there are in the 
world! Some are gay, and some are grave; 
some like the company of their messmates, and 
some prefer to be alone ; some weary you with 
their talk, and some are as silent as if they had 
been brought up on desert islands, like so many 
Bobinson Crusoes. 

You may, very likely, wonder at this conduct 
in old Jack, especially when I tell you, that ever 
since he came to my snug cabin, I have always 
treated him with the greatest civility and kind- 
ness; but, for my part, I do not wonder at it at 
all, for I rather think that I know the reason of 
it. If I am right in my guess, old Jack has no 
more objection to my talking to him about his 
liaving been on board ship, or his money bags, or 
the slave trade, than about anything else, and 
the real reason why he does not talk with me 

is • because he cannot, he being not an old 

Sailor, as I suppcBe you take him to b^^\:!k\b^ 
An old Tortoise. 
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Here the twitching in the cheek of the old 
Captain visibly increased, and I saw that he 
heartily enjoyed having taken us in as he had 
done. After a short pause he went on thus 
more soberly. 

" Were you to see old Jack and to watch his 
habits, you would be amazed at him, that is if 
you have never examined a tortoise particularly. 
His uncouth, scaly legs, his thin flabby neck and 
shoulders, covered with a loose leather-like skin; 
his snakey head, wide mouth, fair tongue and 
hard fleshy tail, with the shell that serves him 
at once for a P. jacket and a cabin to live in, 
altogether make him one of the oddest creatures 
in the world, 

" The other day I minuted him with my 
chronometer, and found that he was just five 
minutes in walking ten yards. Well might 
I ask him, in my drollery, about running up the 
ratlins, and if he had ever set ofl* to the post- 
office with a letter, when afraid of being too late. 
His gait is so odd that he seems rather to make 
a stumble than a step every time he moves for- 
ward. On the least alarm he draws his head 
and his uncouth legs into his shell, where I 
question if they would be hurt were a hogshead 
of sugar to pass over his back. This morning, 
while regarding his unsightly legs, I gave him a 
piece of advice. * Jack,' said I, * if ever you go 
into company, never put on silk stockings.' 

'^ It would be a hard matter to say what old 
Jack Uvea on generally, but\n\i\aTa\xi\A^^\*o\«A 
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the garden, he has played sad work with mj 
Virginia Stocks. The other day I caught him 
eating a scarlet poppy. To see him with his 
wide mouth, stowing away the glowing flower, 
was quite a picture. If he be more fond of one 
plant than another, it is of the white lily, the 
leaves of which he appears to delight in. The 
other day I pegged a white lily plant all round 
with short pieces of wood to preserve it; old 
Jack seeing that he was shut out from his white 
lily, directly shaped his course towards another. 
"How mysterious are the ways of our 
Almighty Maker in the formation of his crea- 
tures, and how little can we comprehend the 
wisdom of his designs ! This poor tortoise will 
soon be slumbering away the wintry months. 
Poor reptile of a foreign clime! Crawling 
creature of the dust ! He who made thee, has 
adapted thee to thy habits, and the parts thou 
hast to perform. In thy apparent loneliness and 
solitude, thou hast thy enjoyments perhaps equal 
to those of the feathered races that so loudly 
sing their Maker's praise. He who made thee 
careth for thee, for He shutteth up thy faculties 
in sleep while the storms of winter are abroad, 
and waketh thee to behold and enjoy the sun- 
shine of spring and summer. Would that thou 
coul<i^st praise Him, but as thou canst not, it 
becometh us to praise Him for thee. * Truly 
the Lord is good, and his tender mercies ^x^ ^^^'et 
all his works,' '* 
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I walked on alone after hearing these remarkSy 
talking to mjself and the more I mused upon 
what Captain Collard had said, the better I 
liked him« 

Old Frank Gilbert had ia him much of cha- 
racter. Frank was once persuaded to buj an 
Almanack, and the following remarks contain his 
reasonings and opinions upon the matter. 

" No, I won't buy an almanack ! whj should 
I ? Where's the use of throwing awaj money 
for an almanack, when I can do very well with- 
out it ? 

** I can see well enough whether it is wet or 
dry^ I can feel whether it is hot or cold. My 
rheumatism tells me the day before of every 
change in the weather^ and my landlord never 
makes a mistake in pointing out to me the 
Quarter days. 

" I ought to know when the sun rises, for I 
am always up before him, — and the time he sets 
too, for I go to bed a good while after him. 
Why should I buy an almanack to tell me what 
I know very well without it ? 

"As to the stars, I know the big ones from the 
little ones, and I take it my neighbours know 
right little more. There is little got by yawn- 
ing up at the sky, when all honest folks should 
be a-bed, unless it be a cold and a sore throat, 
and I want neither the one nor the other. 

" What a fuss is made about eclipses. Here, 
when the sun and the moon are to be plainly 
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seen, nobody will so much as look at them, but 
when one half of either of them is hidden, all 
the world runs out to gape and stare. This 
comes of your almanacks ! 

" Some time ago all the almanacks were top 
full of a comet that was to be seen. I heard 
enough about it, but as to seeing it, that was 
quite out of the question. Mr. Sykes, the 
schoolmaster, showed me a bit of a star that he 
called the comet, but if that was the comet, I 
never wish to see another. I expected a tail 
half across the sky, but that he showed me had 
no tail at all that I could make out, 

"Both Feasts and Fasts are out of my way, 
and if I can't have the first, I won't be put off 
with the last, I promise you. Looking at a 
Feast in an almanack, is like looking at a roasted 
joint in a cook's shop window. It whets the 
appetite, but does not satisfy it. 

** There are but two kinds o^ past events that 
I care about, those that vex me, and those that 
please me ; the last I am sure not to forget, and 
the first I don't wish to remember. 

" What have I to do with the tides, who live 
full fifty measured miles from any seaport. 
Bartlemas and Lammas tides are the only tides 
that I think of, and that is because my birth- 
day happens on the one, and my wife's on the 
other, 

" Some almanacks give us the fares of ca(>%^ 
but I never set my foot m ^ <i«Jo ^^V ^ss.V 
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perhaps never shall. They give us, too, the 
rates of porterage^ but I am obliged to be my 
own porter; and, therefore, I won't buy ib 
almanack, that I won't. 

*' Time back almanacks used to tell us about 
the postage of letters^ afraid that the lette^ 
carrier should forget it, I suppose. 

'^ I want to know nothing about the Bank of 
England. My bank is the black money jug Ib 
the corner of the cupboard, and I can mauage 
that without an almanack to help me. 

'^ Some of the almanacks tell us about loppmg 
timber trees, but I have none to lop, and aboat 
shoeing horses, but I have got none to shoe. It 
would be a piece of folly in me, then, to buy an 
almanack. 

''But there's another reason that weighs a 
good deal with me, and that is this. If I was 
to buy an almanack, I could hardly get any time 
to read it, and my neighbours would be borrow- 
ing it for ever. Once for all I say, then, that I 
will not buy an almanack. 

" But let me for a moment look on the other 
side of the question, for fair play's a jewel. 

"An almanack would cost me sixpence or 
eightpence, — that's no great matter. Often and 
often have I been fool enough to spend more 
than that at a public house at night, without 
having anything to show for it in the morning, 
whereas I might look at the almanack, and get 
Komething good out of it all the year round. 
TJbjs a little disposes me to buy an a\aiaTi«.OiB.. 
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If I don't much care about an almanack, my 
son Thomas is very fond of one, and if I have no 
spare time to look at it, he has. Thomas is a 
good lad in the main, and ought to be encouraged. 
He has learned at the Sunday school to read 
like a schoolmaster. It strikes me that I have 
been a little hasty in saying I would'nt buy an 
almanack. 

"I said my neighbours would be always 
borrowing the book, but what if they did. It is 
a poor tale if I can't do a good turn to them, 
who do so many for me. Why, it's almost worth 
while buying an almanack, on purpose to lend it 
to them. I begin to think that I am standing 
in my own light in not buying an almanack. 

'' In some almanacks there is a text of Scrip- 
ture for every day in the year, and remarks to 
put one in mind of one's latter end ; now, nobody 
wants these more than I do, for my old Bible 
has more dust on the cover than it ought to have. 
I've been sadly too thoughtless in these matters^ 
and the sooner I turn over a new leaf the better^ 
I have half a mind to send Tom off to buy an 
almanack. 

" My wife says we must have an almanack, 
and it's ten to one if she lets me have any peace 
till we have one. I did'nt think of that before. 
She'll be dirg-donging me for ever. Peace is 
worth buying at any price ; after all, I believe 
that I really must have an almanack. 

^J£I buy one it will please Toxa, ^xA\\» V^ 
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please my wife, too ; and when I see them both 
pleased it will please me, and then we shall all 
be pleased together. When all's said and done, 
there's a deal in a good almanack that's worth 
knowing, and a good one I'll have, if I have any. 
If I don't buy one, ray wife will; we shall have 
angry looks and hard words, and it will come to 
the same thing after all. My mind is almost 
made up, I am almost determined to buy an 
almanack. 

" And now, as I have said something for and 
something against almanacks, let me sum up 
both sides of the question. The whole damage 
of buying an almanack only comes to sixpence 
or eightpence, and for that, I can make myself 
wiser, do a kind turn to my neighbours, amuse 
my son Tom, avoid a quarrel, please my wife, 
promote peace in my family, and perhaps get a 
blessing to my own soul. Now, if these things 
are not worth eightpence, it's a pity. I'll saj 
no more about the matter. If it takes the lasl 
eightpence in the black money jug, I'll buy an 
ahnanack." 
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OHEEBFOliNESS AND GOOD TEIffPEB. 

No one can thoroughly enjoy the sunny seasons 
of boyhood, without encouraging cheerfulness 
and good-temper. A peevish, whining, des- 
ponding boy is a reproach to himself, and a 
trouble to all around him. How shall he who 
is overcome by trifling trials when a boy, make 
head against heavy, serious, difficulties when he 
becomes a man? '*I would not," says one 
speaking of boys, " give a button-top for a fear- 
ful, faint-hearted fellow, who, when he happens 
to fall in a game of play, rises slowly, limps 
along piteously, sets up a loud cry, as if he had 
broken an arm or a leg, and, blubbering, gives 
up the game. Give me the boy, who, when he 
has fallen, hastily scrambles up again, mingling 
a laugh with the wry face his pain obliges him 
to make, rubbing his knee, shaking the dust 
from his jacket, and starting off again gallantly 
and good-humouredly after his companions." 

Whether your troubles be light or bawi^^ 
never give way to sorrow and dea^oxAeSLQ.^ • 
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Never look sad, nothing's so bad 

As getting familiar with sorrow ; 
Treat him to-day in a cavalier way, 

And he'll seek other quarters to-morrow. 

Long you'd not weep, would you but peep 

At the bright side of every trial; 
Fortune, you'll find, is often most kind, 

When chilling your hopes with denial. 

Let the sad day carry away 

Its own little burden of sorrow j 
Or you may miss half of the bliss 

That comes in the lap of to-morrow. 

When hope is wreck'd, pause and reflect, 

if error occasioned your sadness; 
If it be so, hereafter you'll know 

How to steer to the harbour of gladness. 

If there be a pleasant sight in the world it is to 
see man or boy throw away troubles as a tight 
rope throws off the stone that is cast against it. 
" 1 have known trouble," said a cheerful, rosy- 
faced man, * I have known trouble, but it is of 
little use to be down-hearted. We get more 
fruit by climbing the tree, than by sighing for 
it under the branches. My life may be told in 
few words. When young, I worked at the 
bottom of a saw-pit ; then at the top ; I bought 
the piece of timber that I stood upon ; turned 
wheelwright, then carpenter, afterwards builder; 
and am now thriving with a family of a wife 
and eleven children. I could not have done this 
if I hiad been down-hearted." 
' IF we could only see- at one glance the sun- 
shine that cheerfulness has fiiuivw xx^oxi XJaa^NortVi^ 
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and the shadow and gloom that despondency 
has spread among mankind, we should be 
ashamed, and with reason, too, of our down- 
heartedness. A cheerful, grateful, and perse- 
vering spirit is worth a hat full of diamonds. 

If the object before thee be virtue; go through it, 

And let it thy soul and thy talents engage ; 
With pleasure regard, and with vigour pursue it; 

Thy youth shall be ble;it, and contented thy age. 

But if it be evil, and promise thee sorrow, 
What time the gay dreams of thy boyhood are flown, 

If the joy of to-day, threaten grief on the morrow, 
Both now and for ever, oh, let it alone. 

Oliver Higgins was one of the most cheerful 
men who lived within a mile of Holyrood Aca- 
demy. " Come round me, boys," said he, one 
half-holiday, when a few of us had strolled 
as far as his cottage, *^ come round me, for I 
have something to tell you. Oh, how I do like 
to make your blue eyes sparkle ! If there be 
one among you who prefers a drawing in Indian 
ink to one in colours — or the face of an African 
to the face of an European, he and I shall by no 
means agree. I have a receipt for happiness, 
it is this : Holiday and entertainment. Suppose 
we go in partnership together! You find holi- 
day, and I will find entertainment, and then 
we shall make up happiness between us ! 
Agreed, boys, agreed.*' Saying thia^ \v^ x<i\^^^ 
to our great delight thiB £oYlomtL« ^Wt^ <2Jt 
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THE FIVE GIANTS. 

When I was a boy, few things pleased me 
better than to hear a tale about a giant. Sillj 
and untrue as were the stories that I heard, thej 
vastly delighted me ; but were you now to ask 
what information they gave me, or what good 
I gathered from them, sadly should I be at a 
fault for a reply. 

But if a tale about giants, that was not true 
and that added nothing to my knowledge, amused 
me, why should not a story about giants, which 
is true, and which gives good information, be 
equally entertaining to you ? I see no reason 
why it should not be so, and, therefore, it is my 
determination to tell you the tale of the Five 
Giants, 

Three of the five giants are old, so very old 
that you would hardly believe me were I to tell 
you their ages, and the other two are much 
older than many people imagine; but, notwith- 
standing the great age of these giants, their 
strength is not in the least impaired. They can 
travel as fast and do quite as much work as they 
ever did in their youthful days. 

By and bye you shall know the real names of 
these five giants, but it will answer my purpose 
better, and give you, perhaps, quite as much 
entertainment, if, at first, I name them accord- 
ing to mj fancy. The three old giants. Flare, 
Eoar, and Blow, are knON^ti Va e^«t^ ^«x\. ^-l \fcA 
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world ; but the two younger, Bounce and Rush, 
Lave not, as yet, travelled quite as far as their 
brothers. For the most part, all five of them 
are useful characters ; but if once they are in a 
passion^ and this is too often the case^ the sooner 
you are out of their way the better. 

Giant Flare is somewhat yellow in complexion, 
with red hair, and has many good and compan- 
ionable qualities ; indeed, in the winter, when 
people like to gather round the friendly hearth, 
he is one of the most agreeable creatures in the 
world. No wonder then that he should be so 
much sought after. He is invited by the prince 
and the peasant, and accepts the invitations of 
both freely, so that on the same day he is to be 
seen in the poorest cot, and the proudest palace. 

But besides his companionable qualities. Giant 
Flare is a capital cook, so much so that he has 
been employed by all the crowned heads in j^U 
the quarters of the world. He is very useful 
in mining operations, and in smelting ore ; and 
then as a manufacturer, he is quite at home, 
being equally clever in making a copper sauce- 
pan, a brass warming-pan, a silver snuflP-bo^, 
and a golden sovereign. 

You will begin to think well of Giant Flare, 
but truth is truth, and, as I told you all the five 
giants are sad fellows when in a passion. Giant 
Flare has many a time burst out into a perfect 
phrenzy, and done mischief that could nev^x V^^ 
repaired. If he is not used. N^e^> V^ >^\\^^ 
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nothing of burning a person's house down. He 
has been the means of destroying manj fine 
forests, and, on one occasion, when in London, 
to his disgrace be it spoken, with the assistance 
of one of his brothers, Giant Blow, he set almost 
a hundred churches and as many as thirteen 
thousand houses, all in a blaze. 

When Buonaparte set out to conquer Rusaa, 
Giant Flare resisted him, and would not let 
him go further than Moscow ; and when the 
Spanish Armada invaded England, he bqldlj 
attacked the Spanish ships, and was one of the 
principal means of scattering and putting them 
to flight. But now let me tell you of Giant 
Boar. 

This giant is about the same age as his brother 
of whom I have said so much, and, like him, 
has done both kind and illnatured deeds in his 
time. He is fond of constructing baths, and 
fishing-ponds, and canals, and of rendering 
assistance in cultivating gardens. He is largely 
connected with ships and sailors. Many think 
that he has more power by sea than by land, 
but some of his mad pranks will surprise you. 

A long time after the Thames Tunnel was 
begun under the river at London, and when 
thousands and tens of thousands of pounds had 
been spent, in an angry mood he set his foot 
against the bottom of the river, and crushed in 
the Tunnel. Since then, he has behaved better, 
and allowed them to fiLms\i \\ie ^wY % \svi\. ^qc & 
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time, this prank of his occasioned great confu- 
sion. 

I have seen him, myself, in his tantrums, play 
terrihle tricks ; and a traveller told me, that 
once, when he met him at the falls of Niagara, 
in America, he roared like a hedlamite, foamed 
at the mouth worse than a mad dog, and at last 
flung himself headlong from so high a precipice 
that he expected to see him dashed into a thou- 
sand pieces. Whether the Americans had used 
him ill, or not, I will not say, but certain it was 
that his rage appeared unbounded. 

You will think that what I have already said 
of Giant Roar is bad enough, but, on one occa- 
sion, he was even yet more ungovernable, for, 
rushing abroad in his fury, he destroyed, at one 
time, more lives than ever had been destroyed 
since the world had been made. Many of his 
victims struggled hard with him to the utmost, 
but he came upon them by surprise, and they 
were neither swift enough to escape, nor strong 
enough to resist him. 

Giant Blow is kind, whimsical, mischievous, 
and dangerous by fits. One day, as I went by 
the Common, he was good-naturedly helping 
a group of boys to fly their kites^ I hardly think 
they could have managed without his assistance; 
but in less than ten minutes after, he tore two 
of their kites all to shivers. The very same 
day he snatched Widow Woodwat^B* ^^>n\ ^x^'^h^ 
her hack, and ran off with it,\)To\.^\i«3^-^-^^'^'^'^ 
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clothes lines, tossed about the clothes, and then 
all at once violently pushed down a large stack 
of chimneys. You see by these actions how little 
he is to be relied on. 

Giant Blow is a great traveller, for he sailed 
round the world with Captain Cook, and helped 
Columbus to discover America. Indeed Colum- 
bus could not have gone without him. Were he 
and Giant Roar to withdraw the assistance they 
give to seamen, it would at once put an end to 
all merchandize, and not a single ship would be 
able to sail upon the seas. 

But though Giant Blow is one of the best 
friends in the world to sailors, he often treats 
them very harshly, knocking their vessels to 
pieces, and flinging them into the raging deep. 
Hundreds of gallant ships, and thousands of 
hardy tars has he destroyed in his time. 

Giant Blow grinds a great deal of com, and 
has a method of his own for cooling the earth in 
hot weather. Common report says, that, on 
some occasions, he has removed the plague; and 
no physician on the earth has eflected such ex- 
traordinary cures as he has done. If every one 
that he has kept in health were to give him 
a fee, of all doctors in the world he would be 
the richest. 

Giant Blow is well known in the West Indies, 
where he has at different times made great confu- 
sion. When once his loud voice is heard, a 
general terror and constetualvowv^^^^^^^'CQyLad; 
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for it is well known, that, in his passions, he spares 
neither friend nor foe. With his great strength 
he lays about him in all directions, stripping the 
trees of their foliage, and furiously tearing them 
up by the roots, flinging the roofs of the houses 
in the air, and battering down the walls on the 
heads of those who dwell in them. On he goes, 
till loud cries of distress are heard, and heaps of 
rubbish and rafters, and the dead bodies of men^ 
women, and children be mingled together in con- 
fusion on the ground. 

You have not, from what I have told you, I 
daresay, formed the highest opinion of Flare, 
Roar, and Blow ; and I fear that the characters 
of Giants Bounce and Rush will be very far from 
perfect in your estimation. You shall have, 
however, the best account of them that I can 
give you, and then you will be able to judge 
more correctly. 

Giant Bounce, of all the family of the giants, 
is certainly the most peppery in his temper. 
His brothers usually give some notice of their 
outbreaks, and rise in their position by degrees; 
not so Giant Bounce ; at one moment he is quiet 
as a lamb, and at the next much fiercer than a 
lion. 

In complexion he is much darker than the 
others ; indeed he has an ugly, grim, and very 
forbidding appearance, which well suits his dis- 
position. He is the friend o£ d\3L<iY\^\'3» ^sv^ 
Inghwajrmen, and this of itaeVi -woxsXdi \i«^ ^3»^ 
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enough, if I had nothing else to bring against 
him. lie has done some good, certainly, in his 
day ; but take him for all in all, it might have 
been well if his friend, the Monk, who first 
introduced him into society, had been otherwise 
employed. 

You would hardly think from the kind waj 
in which he amuses children, by making them 
squibs and crackers and other fireworks, that he 
was half so mischievous as he is ; but as I have 
told you the truth about his brothers, so will I 
tell you the truth about him. I cannot say that 
he does not make himself useful at times, for, in 
deep mines, he often does more work, in one 
hour, than the miners could do without him in 
a whole day ; yet still he is a dark, designing, 
cruel character. 

It is true that some years ago he went against 
a terrible pirate and robber, who lived on the 
coast of Barbary, destroying his ships, knocking 
his fortifications about his ears, compelling him 
to give up all the Christian slaves he had in his 
dungeons, and making him promise to behave 
better in future. It is true, also, that he helped 
Nelson to gain the victory at Trafalgar, and 
Wellington to win the battle of Waterloo ; but 
it was not because he had any love for England 
that he did these things ; and that I can prove. 

If there had been any desire for England's 

welfare, would he have had anything to do in the 

plot to Wow up the PaxWameiiX. HoM^ft ? Would 
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he have offered to help the French, the Dutch, 
the Spanish, the Russians, the Prussians, and 
the Austrians, when they were at war with us? 
No ! whatever other people say of him, I say 
that he is a hasty, cruel, treacherous, hlood- 
thirsty monster. It was he who first persuaded 
people to make guns, pistols and cannon mortars, 
bombshells and congreve rockets, so that widows 
and orphans have been multiplied by him, and 
millions of men by his means destroyed. 

I have now come to the last of the giants, and 
his character shall be summed up in a few 
words. If you remember, I told you that in 
\vinter nights Giant Flare was a very agreeable 
companion, and the same thing may be said of 
Giant Rush. When the tea-urn simmers, and 
friends gather round the winter tea-table. Giants 
Flare and Rush ought always to be there. 
They are good company even when you have 
them one at a time, but still better when they 
are together. 

Giant Rush is thought to be younger than 
his brother Bounce, but of this I have some 
doubt. Of the two, however, he is by far the 
most industrious. He draws up water out of 
mines; he blows the bellows of the blast fur- 
naces ; saws timber, grinds and polishes metals, 
makes carriages run without horses, and forces 
-ships through the waters of the great deep, 
against both wind and tide. Bea\d^a\Xvea»"Cavc^"^^ 
he has latterly begun to print xvtsv^^^'a.'^^^ ^^^ 
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books, and in this department he will make him- 
self more known than ever. These are his 
good deeds, but his bad ones are a sad reproach 
to him. 

Would jou believe me, that some tune back he 
undertook to do more destruction, and to destroj 
more lives in one hour, than Giant Bounce coqld 
in a day. Few people thought better than I 
did of Giant Rush before this, and to speak the 
truth, I hardlj thought the report was true. 
But when I saw him, with mv own eyes, fire 
sixty or eighty bullets out of an iron tube in 
less time than Giant Bounce could fire with the 
same instrument, I thought to myself, "Oh! if 
he can do this, he can do any thing." 

The giant then went into a large field, and 
pointing a cannon at a high sand bank, he fired 
ofi* a complete stream of cannon balls, enough, I 
should think, to bring down a house, if not a 
church to the very ground. In short, I was 
quite frightened at his invention, and all that I 
hope now is, that no one will give him the least 
encouragement in his horrid undertaking. 

Having now related what may appear to you 
rather a wonderful story, I must proceed to tell 
you the real names of the five giants, though it 
is by no means unlikely that you have already 
guessed them. The five giants Flare, Roar, 
Blow, Bounce, and Rush, are, then, neither more 
nor less, than the hve gigantic powers. Fire, 
Water, Wind, Gunpowder, wvA. Stftam; and 
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though I may have related their adventures and 
achievements somewhat fancifully, if you will 
examine them you will find that they are strictly 
true. The influence of these giant powers in 
the world has been very great; and as your 
attention is now drawn to the subject, you will, 
perhaps, be disposed to think upon it more than 
you have already done, connected so closely as it 
is with the comfort, the luxury, the knowledge, 
and indeed, also, with the happiness and misery 
of mankind. Had I been disposed, I might have 
made my relation much more wonderful, but I 
trust you have received from it, as it is, some 
amusement, and that it has not been altogether 
without instruction. It may be long before you 
again hear a true story of ^ve giants, you 
will therefore do well to try to turn it to advan- 
tage ; and to inquire what it is, in each case, 
that gives force to the power, and to admire 
that in and with all the powers, although man is 
allowed to make much use of them, and often to 
set them in operation, yet there is a greater 
Hand than his, though fdl unseen, which alone 
can control them. 
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SCHOOL OCCUBBENOEa 

There are always occurrences of one kind or 
other taking place among schoolboys to set 
their eyes sparkling and their pulses playing. 
Some private enterprise, or some public expedi- 
tion is to be undertaken, or an unexpected 
visitor at the school obtains them a half- 
holiday, or the old errand woman brings them a 
parcel that looks vastly like a huge plum cake 
wrapped up in strong brown paper ; and even 
if a disappointment or a trouble comes, it is 
usually of short continuance. The well known 
lines, 

" The tear down childhood's cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose, 
For when the summer breeze comes hy 
And waves the bash, the flower is dry," 

are almost as applicable to boyhood, as they are 
to childhood. It is the very birthright of child- 
hood and boyhood to have no lasting cares, and 
to ho easily made happy. 
Spring is a pleasant l\m<i \ft Xi^-^V^Q^^ ^ac^s. 
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when the sun is shining, the flowers blooming, 
the green trees waiving, the birds singing, the 
balmy breeze blowing, the spirit rejoices, and 
the heart feels happy. 

Summer is a pleasant time to boyhood, when 
the noontide ray gilds up the woods, the waters, 
and the mountain-top, when the air is filled 
with odours, and the laugh of the merry hay- 
makers is heard in the woods. 

Autumn is a pleasant time to boyhood, and the 
golden grain, and the laden fruit trees, and the 
varied foliage, and the kindling heavens, and the 
rich yellow garniture of fields and hedges, are 
gazed on with joy. 

Winter is a pleasant time to boyhood, and the 
schoolboy loves to walk abroad with a hardier 
spirit when the frosted snow lies on the ground, 
and the trees are hung fantastically with rime, 
for then wonder is awakened in the mind, and 
the pure, sharp, bracing air gives a cheerfulness 
to the spirit. 

To the schoolboy the arrival of a fresh scholar 
is an occurrence of some importance. His age, 
his size, his progress in learning, and his dress, 
are all points that are scanned with attention, 
and an opinion is formed either for or against 
him. 

There must of course bo a great difference in 
the dresses of boys at a boarding school, who 
are clothed according to the fancies.^ or mft^\N&«^^ 
their parents. Some dxeaa \Xvei\t ««rEva» ^sJ^sil5^^ 
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others are fond of seeing them sot out in showj 
attire, 

Bat a blockhead, dress him as 70a will, 
Mast be at best, a blockhead still. 

Boys themselves often get foolish notions 
about dress, and the Sunday clothing of boarding 
school scholars is sometimes much noticed and 
talked about among them. A showy waistcoat 
makes a great sensation, but it is better to attend 
to the inside of the head, than to the outside of 
the heart. 

There were two fresh comers one Midsummer 
at Holyrood, of the name of Brown, who quite 
surprised us with their showy dresses. Their 
linen was finer, their caps were more ornamented, 
and the silver spoons they brought with them 
were heavier and more elegant than those 
belonging to the other boys. These Browns 
wore hunting watches, too, which we looked at 
with envious and admiring eyes. 

We thought very highly of these dressy boys, 
when they first came among us, and admired 
their new clothes with glittering gilt bnttons, 
walking respectfully round them, when they 
pulled out their watches to tell us the time of 
day, which they did very often. 

But the high opinion we had formed of the 
Browns was not to last long, for they had been 
spoiled at home, and showed bad dispositions at 
school ; besides which, neither of them was 
clever at phy, or forw wd «\. YAa \w»V.. It was 
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soon discovered that they were sad dunces, and 
what was still worse, so far as our opinion was 
concerned, bad runners, bad climbers, bad jump- 
ers, and bad hands at cricket, pegtop, and 
ringtaw. Not all the fine linen, tasselled caps, 
silver spoons, and hunting watches in the parish 
after this could have kept them up. The 
Browns had had their day — their sun had set. 
The sight of their watches grew common-place, 
and we thought little about their silver spoons. 
Indeed it half cured us of coxcombry when we 
saw that such dull, and ill-dispo§ed boys were 
more showily dressed than any others in the school. 

There are other Browns in the world besides 
my two schoolfellows, who for a time attract 
attention by the gaiety of their dress, and costli- 
ness of their ornaments, in spite of the emptiness 
of their heads, and the hollowness of their hearts ; 
but let us leave them to themselves, without 
indulging in bitterness or ill-nature, convinced 
that useful knowledge and virtuous affections, 
though they may not always be duly esteemed, 
will ever yield to their possessor increasing 
satisfaction. 

Two or three of us having heard of a kite 
called a Russian kite, we determined on making 
one, as soon as we could get the necessary mate- 
rials. What we principally wanted was a 
quantity of dry parchment. By little and little 
we contrived to get enough, and then we «fik^\si 
work. 
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This was no triTial undertakings for neTer 
having seen a kite of the kind, and having bot 
a very imperfect knowledge of the manner of 
making it, we had difficulties enough to over- 
come. Then again, the affair was to be kept a 
profound secret from our companions and from 
the people in the village. Our workshop was a 
spare hayloft, to which we retired by stealth. 
Passing through a stable, we climbed up through 
a hole in the cratch to the loft in question, 
taking up with us our wood and wire, string, 
paper, and parchment, borrowing a glue-pot of 
the carpenter when we required it. 

The kite we made was not very different from 
a common kite, but more of a square form, and 
very large, being full six feet high. It was very 
strong, and all round the edges were pasted loose 
pieces of dry, hard parchment ; other pieces of 
parchment were glued on the body of the kite, 
that the loose pieces might flap against them. 

We succeeded admirably in keeping our 
secret, and one dark, windy night, about eight 
o'clock, fastening with a wire a yard long a can 
filled with pitch to the end of the tail, we sent 
up our kite, after setting fire to the pitch. 
Never having had to do with such a kite before, 
we had no conception that it would make half the 
mischief which it did. No sooner was the kite 
up high in the air, than the pieces of dry parch- 
ment, blown by the gusty wind, began to beat 
Bg&inst one another, malLVn^ ^\A^t^>}[i^x ^w!(^\!a 
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as if planks of wood were being dashed against 
each other in the air. The dogs began to bark, 
the people ran out of their houses, and the vil- 
lage was soon in an uproar. 

Dark as the night was, it was a sunnj season 
with us when first our kite mounted, and began 
to flap its resounding wings, but afterwards we 
felt no small alarm at the consternation we had 
occasioned. A little harmless mirth was all that 
we had expected, so that we were not at all 
prepared to meet the commotion we had made. 
The noise itself was quite enough to create 
astonishment and alarm, but when the people 
saw the flre in the air, that puzzled them, and 
alarmed them worse than ever. 

When the kite was fairly over the church 
spire, we tied the string round the trunk of the 
big ash tree, which then stood at the end of 
Palmer's Close, and walked up the village, where 
groups of people were collected together in 
different places, talking about the strange noise 
and the unaccountable sight. 

Old Frank Gilbert gave it as his opinion that 
it was a meteor. Ben the Boatswain said that 
he had seen hundreds of flre-flies abroad, but 
this beat all that he had ever set his eyes on. 
Horton, the blacksmith, had read in a book, 
some years ago, of a comet that would come 
nearer and nearer to the earth, till at last it did 
it a deal of mischief, but he hardly b^WsN^^S^.* 
Old Connor, the parish clexV, n»\io ^^^ ^^^"^ 
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Bidered to be the most learned man among tkem, 
talked about latent fire, electric fluid, and atmos- 
pheric combustion, but no one seemed to under- 
stand what he meant. The most common opinion 
was, that it was a great mystery, though Dame 
Ashley declared her full persuasion that it was 
nothing more nor less than an evil token. 

As I said before, we had no thought that the 
pieces of dry parchment would make half the 
clatter they did, or that the folks would be so 
much scared at the can of burning pitch* We 
drew off the kite to a distance, and then brought 
it down by winding up the string, not daring to 
acknowledge our prank till the affair had a little 
subsided. Young people ought to consider 
before they engage in any frolic, how far their 
amusement may give pain to others, and whether 
it is right to purchase a pleasure at the expense 
of those who can derive no advantage from their 
undertaking. 

To be a good runner, jumper, and climber, 
enables a boy to take rank among his school- 
fellows. I have not forgotten one of my early 
races; no ! no ! I am not likely to forget that 
race. But you shall have a full account of the 
affair. Boys enjoy many sunny seasons from 
the narrowness of their knowledge of the human 
heart: in agreement with the adage, "When 
ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise," they 
often reap a full harvest, when, if they knew 
more, they would only ^\e»si «k fe^ ^^^uty ears. 
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** Empty praise" is frequently more valued by 
them than "deserved commendation.*' They 
taill think themselves somebodies in this crowded 
world, and after-years alone show them that they 
are but ciphers among mankind. 

My schoolmaster often amused himself during 
play-hours in making us boys run races for his 
amusement. I say, for his amusement, but I do 
not say that we had any disinclination to the 
sport. He matched us according to our size 
and Tyears, and placing two boys together 
side by side, he shouted aloud, " One ! 4^wo ! 
three!" clapping his hands together in pro- 
nouncing the last number, as a signal for the 
start. Away went the candidates for the praise 
of swiftness, while sounds of encouragement and 
disapproval from their schoolfellows rang in their 
ears. " Now, Peter !" « WeU done, WiUiam I" 
" I told you he would win !" " Ah, heavy foot ! 
I always said he was a bad runner !" 

Such were the sounds that cheered or de- 
pressed the straining boys who bounded over 
the play-ground, with the eyes of the school 
upon them, not less eager for praise and not less 
dreading the disgrace of defeat than the older 
heroes of the Olympic Games. But it was at 
the conclusion of the race that the conqueror 
bad his sunny season, for applauding shouts 
filled his heart with triumphant joy. The 
winner of the Newmarket Stakes nexet ^<iV\. Tsssst^ 
uplifted by the huzzas of tlie ^casfexc^i^fc^ ^st^'^^* 
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Boyhood! boyhood! many are the sunny seasons 
that shine on thy head and thy heart ! 

Our master came among us in the play-ground 
one holiday afternoon, and began to put in prac- 
tice his favourite amusement, which gave little 
pleasure to those who were not good runners, 
they kept aloof, and came reluctantlj forward 
when called upon to try their speed. I was one 
of those who endeavoured to escape observation, 
for some of my schoolfellows were fleet ones, and 
I did not rank highly among them for speed. 

As I was shuiiiing away, my name was called 
aloud by the master, and I felt sure that he was 
going to make me run with a boy who would be 
very likely to be the winner of the race. 

"Come," said my schoolmaster, "you must 
try your best, for you are going to run with 
Peter, who ranks as the swiftest among you 
little ones.*' 

"Peter is sure to win," whispered the usher 
to the master, and I heard what he said with a 
desponding heart. My schoolmaster made no 
reply, but placed me and Peter together, side 
by side. Peter was as blithe as a lark, but I 
was sadly chopfallen. 

" Now try your best !" said my schoolmaster, 
" the winner shall have this large orange which 
is heavy, and thin in the rind," and he held up 
the prize to our view. " One ! Two ! Three !" 
cried he, cla[)ping his hands, and away I went 
wJUi the crack runner o£ \\i^ \i\A\.^ o\i^. 
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The shouting of my schoolfellows gave me 
little encouragement, for their deriding joRes 
were aimed at me, and all their praise was 
poured on the popular Peter. I, however, did 
my best, and tried my opponent so hard, that if 
a yard of string had been tied to our jackets, it 
would have hung loosely between us for the 
greater part of the race. Still Peter kept 
slightly in advance, and I must have lost, had 
he not stumbled and fell just as he was about to 
be a winner, and considered the orange as his 
own. This accident lost him the rjfce, and the 
applauding shouts of my schoolfellows sounded 
like music in my ears. 

But my work was not yet done, for my master, 
moved by Peter's complaints,, and taking his ac- 
cident into consideration, made us run again for 
the orange. Perhaps Peter was discouraged by 
his first failure, and perhaps I was heartened on 
by my unexpected success ; but however this 
might be, I took the lead, and kept it too, coming 
in a happy winner. That was a sweet orange 
which my master placed in my hand as I ad- 
vanced towards him with a flushed face and a 
merry countenance. 

I held my head an inch higher for the re- 
mainder of the day, and thought that every one 
was thinking and talking about me. All seemed 
sunshine to my dazzled vision. It was my ig- 
norance alone that made everything %ci Vs^'^o^* 
around me. 
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You may go now, and send in another of your 
schoolfellows." 

Leaving the room with a proud step, I heard 
loud laughter after closing the door, but my ig- 
norance at the time spared me the mortification 
of knowing that I had claimed for myself the 
praise that my master was bestowing on the 
famous Napoleon. 

As I said before, boys enjoy many sunny sea- 
sons, because knowledge has not destroyed their 
self-esteem, and taught them that they are ciph- 
ers in the opinion of those around them. Fre- 
quently do they reap a full harvest when, if they 
knew more, they would only glean a few scanty 
ears. Boyhood ! Boyhood ! Many are the sunny 
seasons that shine on thy head and thy heart ! 

Often since the days of my youth have I 
smiled at the race I ran with my schoolfellow 
Feter, and the mistake I made when my school- 
master spoke of the famous Napoleon. 

As a small farm was attached to the school- 
house, there were stables and barns close to our 
play ground. Every now and then complaints 
reached our master that the horse beans went 
very fast out of the corn bin. Many attempts 
were made to find out the thief, but all in vain. 
At last 'our schoolmaster hit upon a plan that 
succeeded capitally. No one could get to the 
com bin without passing through a very narrow 
doorway, which stood in a passa^<^ "^Vksrt^ \>J0^^ 
light cam€^ and this enabled o\mc TaaaXax V^ ^^' 
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cover the rogue. Calling us all up before him^ 
he told us that whoever the thief was he coul<5 
no longer steal the beans without being found 
out, for that he had well chalked the round post 
against which the door shut, and if he found any 
one with chalk on his clothes, he should know 
at once whom he ought to punish. Our master 
suspected who the rogue was, and acted accord- 
ingly. 

The next evening, in spite of all this care and 
precaution, the horse beans went as usual. Old 
Luke the ostler declared that the salver was half 
full when he left it in the bin, and that when he 
went to it again, there was only about a handful of 
beans at the bottom of it. We were directly 
called up to be questioned about the matter, 
boarders and day scholars all together. 

On examination not one had a bit of chalk on 
his clothes, but our schoolmaster told us to stand 
still a minute where we were. He then walked 
to the back of us, and had no sooner again 
mounted the stage on which his chair stood, 
than he ordered Miles Hollis, a day scholar, who 
wore a smock frock, to come up to the desk. 
Miles turned very white when he was told to 
empty the horse beans out of his pocket, for he 
was the thief sure enough, and a hearty flogging 
he got for his pains. 

Miles thought that he should be quite safe in 

taking the beans if he kept clear of the chalked 

post which he couVd '^vv^^t. a^ Vw ^<^ shadowy 
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passage, but in trying to do this, be had rubbed 
his back against the outer door-post which our 
master had blackened with soot. Never sure 
was a dirtier smock frock ever seen ! Dishonesty, 
in man or boy, is a mean, contemptible qua- 
lity. Its weakness is great, its wickedness still 
greater. 

A school adventure, somewhat striking, has 
been related elsewhere, by one who was a com- 
panion and friend to me in my youthful days. 
I will here introduce his interesting narrative. 

*'It was near the close of a day in autumn, 
when two ill-looking fellows called at the school, 
requesting permission to sleep in the barn. Their 
appearance and their request seemed very suspi- 
cious, and we soon put it down as a settled thing 
that they intended to rob the house during the 
night. Our master being from home, the men 
were refused permission to lodge in the barn, 
and went away muttering to themselves. Pre- 
sently some of our schoolfellows, who, acting the 
part of scouts to our general body, had watched 
the men, arrived with the alarming intelligence 
that they had gone up a lane, and whistled 
loudly, when a third man joined them ; finally, 
they all went away together. 

Although considerable fear was excited among 
us, it was not to be supposed that thirty or forty 
schoolboys were to be long intimidated by two or 
three men ; but, as it was coTx^dKaN-Vj Xi^J^^-^^^ 
that an attack would be m«b^'^ xi^iQi^ ^is»'» 'n^^^'^' 
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cessary preparations for defence took place. All 
our bats, tipcat-staves, and sticks were got to- 
gether. The very pitchforks in the stable and 
barn, and the cutting-knives on the hayricks 
were collected. Every one had a weapon; and 
animated by our numbers, we began to talk 
largely of the achievements we should individa- 
ally perform. 

Well do I remember that among our offensive 
and defensive weapons was an old rusty scythe^ 
the very appearance of which was terrible. It 
was universally agreed that the rogues would 
stand no chance against the scythe. £ach of 
us in turn took up the deadly instrument to 
show how we could play the character of Death, 
and mow down our enemies. Truly " childhood 
and youth are vanity.'* 

As night approached, we became somewhat 
more temperate in our words and actions ; but 
having committed ourselves to each other by our 
boastful expressions, we displayed as litde as 
possible of the fears we felt. Bedtime arrived, 
and we retired to our several apartments. 

The room which we expected to be attacked 
was over the school ; sixteen or eighteen of us 
slept there together. In that room many ridi- 
culous exploits were acted, in showing each 
other our different methods of attack, and the 
way in which we should knock down the rogues 
as they came up the stairs. In this way, poor 
fooliah lads as we were, ^^ 'w^ xaaxs^^^iSkX* ^^r 
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folly ; but " foolishness is bound in the heart of 
a child." 

When we were all in bed, half undressed, with 
our weapons so placed that we could get hold of 
them immediately, we attempted to keep up our 
declining courage by conversation, but, some- 
how, we could think of nothing but dismal tales 
of housebreaking, footpads, and desperate high- 
waymen. With these, for a season, we afflicted 
each other, till imperceptibly growing weary, 
some of us fell asleep. Our usher, who was 
very young, and slept in the same room with 
us, at last came to bed ; but instead of affording 
such of us as were awake any encouragement, 
he expressed his apprehensions for our safety in 
alarming terms, and deposited his weapon under 
his pillow to be ready in case of need. A silence 
of some length took place; some of us were 
asleep, and very few of us quite awake, when a 
most tremendous cr$bsh against the door in the 
schoolroom below, summoned us to realize our 
imaginary heroism. 

We all leaped out of bed in an instant, and 
snatched up our weapons ; but no one had the 
temerity to advance. Our usher, whom we ex- 
pected to lead us on, terrified us as much by 
crying out that he could not find his weapon, 
and that we must advance against the foe. 
How faithfully can I, even now, go back to that 
fearful moment ! It is stereol^^^^ vcl tscj x^- 
memhrance. 
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We stood, statue-like, until he had found his wea- 
pon, when with much trepidation, we joined him. 
Another violent blow now burst open the school 
door, with a thundering sound, and footsteps 
were heard advancing across the school. The 
bottom of the staircase was defended by a second 
door, which was soon burst open also, and a 
heavj tread began to ascend the stairs. The 
critical moment had arrived, and our usher led 
us on to the attack. 

We drove the man back who, with a heavy 
tread, had partly ascended the stairs, and chased 
him across the school, but the fellow hastily shut 
the door, and held it on the outside that we 
might not overtake him. In vain we tried to 
wrench open the door, and concluded that the 
rogue was uncommonly strong to pull against 
us all. Two or three boys jumped on a desk, 
and opened the window, through which they 
plainly saw a man pulling at the latch of the 
door with all his might The fellow was at 
length overcome, and he then loosed his hold. 
We followed him as he ran off with great ala- 
crity. Some said that he went one way, and 
some another, but none could lay hold of him. 
On searching the garden, we found a large hole 
through the hedge of an arbour, and, as many 
said that they saw him run in that direction, we 
doubted not that he had effected his escape. 
Returning to our dormitory, we felt very thank- 
/ill for our preservation, tViovx^ 1 o^^^Xasjcl if 
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one among us lifted up his heart in grateful 
acknowledgment to Almighty God. 

After a silence of some length, our usher 
appeared very restless and uneasy, saying 
that we still might be in great danger, and 
that he was determined to go round the pre- 
mises. He asked one of us to accompany 
him, but this appeared so rash, and so ill- 
suited to our situation, that no one replied. 
He then required the biggest boy to go with 
him, calling him by his name, but this he 
absolutely refused to do, saying he had had 
enough of it already. Another name, and yet 
another, was called in vain. 

One of my schoolfellows leaped into my bed, 
and grasped me round the middle in such an 
agony of apprehension, that he shook as though 
afflicted with the palsy or the ague. Almost 
every name had now been called but mine, and 
I lay in dreadful foreboding of an unwelcome 
invitation. At length our usher asked me to 
accompany him ; and, though I felt very reluc- 
tant, being terribly afraid, yet the opportunity 
of making myself famous by doing what all my 
schoolfellows had declined, so far affected me 
that I consented to go. By what poor, vain 
motives is the human heart influenced! We 
put on our clothes, armed ourselves well, and 
then sallied forth once more in quest of the rob- 
bers. 

Our usher did not f jdl ta xetxeaVi tk^ xaeax^-v-j ^ 
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every five minutes, by reminding me of the 
danger we might be in ; and I really expected, 
at every turning, that the villains would leap 
upon us. He led me all round the premises, and 
then proposed that we should again examine the 
arbour in the garden. Thither we went, and 
surely I never shall forget my sensations when, 
after frightening me all he could, he burst into 
a loud laugh, telling me that the whole affair 
was nothing but a plan contrived to punish 
the boys for their boastful expressions of 
courage. 

This plan had been principally concerted by 
the cook, and it was carried into effect by means 
of the servant girl. 

The doors had been left unfastened by car 
usher, that the servant girl might bang them 
open, and when we all were pulling at the door, 
with the rogue on the other side, our usher, un- 
noticed by us, placed his foot at the bottom of 
it, to prevent our wrenching it open. 

As the cook had sat up till near midnight 
to enjoy our terror and confusion, we thought 
it but fair that she and the servant should 
be frightened in their turn. Accordingly, 
we shook the outside shutters of the house 
violently, and made such noises, that they were 
firmly persuaded, believing us to be in bed, that 
the real robbers were come at last. Peeping 
through a crevice in the window-shutter, we 
sfifW them both standing to^^\)[i^Ti xsioV-VovjAftss 
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with terror, when giving a parting rattle at both 
the back and front doors, we retired for the 
night, heartily enjoying the consternation wo 
had occasioned. By this affair I acquired much 
more credit for courage among my schoolfellows 
than I deserved." 
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COXJNTBT WAIiKINa AND BTDINa. 

On credulous, confiding, open-hearted, happy 
boyhood! Age and experience lessen our ad- 
miration of many things around us, while boy- 
hood estimates them at their highest value. The 
boy sees the surface of things, and finds enough 
there to gladden his heart and to maJ^e his eyes 
sparkle with pleasure. 

Let a boy sit in the presence of a soldier, and 
the military man will seem a hero in his eye«. 
He does not enquire if he has seen service, or 
doubt his skill in the use of weapons. The 
scarlet coat, the bright orange ornaments that 
glitter upon it, and, above all, the sword that 
sleeps in its scabbard, are credentials that gives 
unchallenged importance to the soldier. 

Let a sign-painter show his gaudy perform- 
ances to a group of schoolboys, and he will meet 
with as much admiration, as if he equalled Titian 
iji colouring. A musician, though his highest 
achievement be to MdV© ^X^i^^vc^ Txxa.^ ^t^ther 
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boys around him who will rank him among the 
masters of his art. 

A knife-grinder is a skilful craftsman and 
first-rate mechanic among the urchins that sur- 
round him, as he stops in the street and watches 
the sparks that fly from the blades, as he works 
at his wheeL Country boys from their lesser 
insight into busy scenes, have more credulity, 
more curiosity, and perhaps a keener enjoy- 
ment of new sights than those who dwell in 
a town. 

Common country occupations, too, have a 
constant power of pleasing and interesting young 
people. The ploughman, the mower, the reaper, 
the thresher, all find youthful admirers, who 
sometimes watch them at their work, and wish 
for their skill in handling rustic implements. 

But if country occupations please young 
people, what shall we say of country amuse- 
ments ? The hunters themselves, eager a^ they 
are in the chace, do not enjoy their sport more 
keenly, than the country boy does, wlien he sees 
them mounted in their red and green coats, 
leaping the fences, and following the hounds. 
The rider of the winning horse in a steeple- 
chase does not enjoy the huzzas of the spectators, 
. and experience more pleasure in his gains, than 
the country boy does in seeing the sight from 
the branches of some tree where he sits perched 
in safety surveying the fields around, "^^"^ S^^ 
is this very eiurface-seeing, t\v\^ cotv^^x^N5» ^''^'^^ 
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that things are what they appear, which gives 
BO many sunny and cheerful hours to boj- 
hood. 

Talk of sunny seasons ! why the whole life of 
a country boy, if he have health, and fall not 
into unkind hands, is a succession of sunny 
seasons. The green fields and lanes are his 
play ground, and a flower, a mushroom, a bunch 
of nuts gathered from the bough, or half-a-dozen 
blackberries plucked by his own hands from the 
bush, are a feast of delight to him. 

From our earliest childhood we all yearn for 
the country, even before we know what it is.. 
" The infant in arms makes known its desire for 
fresh air, by restlessness ; it cries — for it cannot 
speak its want, — is taken abroad, and is quiet** 

All children love to " go out ;** they prefer 
the grass to the footpath ; and to wander instead 
of to " walk as they ought to do." They /ee/ 
that, 

" God made the countrj, and man made the town." 

While they are conducted along the road, their 
great anxiety is to leave it. "When shall ve 
get into the fields ?" 

They seek after some new thing, and convert 
what they find to their own use. A stick 
placed between the legs, a wisp of grass, or t 
stone, drawn along at the end of a string, is t 
cart. On the sides of banks, and in green 
lanea, they see the da\\y \^sufii% ^\sv \J\<a ^reat 
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treasury of the earth, — opening buds, new flowers, 
surprising insects. They come home laden with 
unheard-of curiosities, wonderful rarities of 
their new-found world ; and tell of their being 
met by ladies whom they admired, and who 
spoke to them. 

As children increase in years they proceed 
from particulars to generals — observe the 
weather, sun-rising and sun-setting, the chang- 
ing forms of clouds, varied scenery, diflerence 
of character in persons. In a short time they 
know so much as to think they know enough. 
They enter upon life, and find experience — the 
schoolmaster is always at home. 

In manhood the instincts of childhood, recol- 
lections of our old love, return. We would 
throw ourselves upon the bosom of nature — ^but 
we are weaned. We cannot see her as we did, 
yet we recall, and keep representations of her 
features; throne landscapes and forests in 
portfolios, and place Claudes and Poussins in 
our rooms. We turn from nature herself to 
look at painted shadows of her ; and behold 
pictures of graceful human forms till we dream 
of human perfection, and of our being, still, " a 
little lower than the angels." 

It is not the woods, the brooks, the hills, the 
Tallies and the green fields alone that we love, 
but the very paths by which we pass from one 
delightful scene to another. They are pleasant 
in tiiemselves, and they maVi^ ^^^^^aft^ ^^r«^ 
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more agreeable. We feel, when quitting the 
field paths, like schoolboys wandering out of 
bounds. " I love our real English footpaths. I 
love those rustic and picturesque stiles, opening 
their pleasant escapes from frequented places, and 
dusty highways, into the Solitudes of nature. It 
is delightful to catch a glimpse of one on the 
Tillage green, under the old elder-tree by some 
ancient cottage, or half hidden by the over- 
hanging boughs of a wood. I love to Bee the 
smooth, dry track, winding away in easy curves, 
along some green slope to the churchyard, to 
the embosomed cottage, or to the forest grange. 
It is to me an object of certain inspiration. It 
seems to invite one from noise and publicity, 
into the heart of solitude and of rural delights. 
It beckons the imagination on, through green 
and whispering corn fields, through the short but 
verdant pasture ; the flowery mowing-grass ; the 
odorous and sunny hayfield; the festivity of har- 
vest; from lovely farm to farm ; from village to 
village; by clear and mossy wells; by tinkling 
brooks, and deep wood-skirted streams; to crofts, 
where the daffodil is rejoicing in spring, or 
meadows, where the large, blue geranium em- 
bellishes the sunmier wayside, to heaths with 
their warm, elastic sward and crimson bells, the 
clithering of grasshoppers, the fox-glove, and 
the old gnarled oak ; in short, to all the solitary 
haunts, after which the city-pent lover of nature 
pants, aa Hhe hart panl^Vk q£\«!c the water 
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brooks.* What is there so truly English? 
What is so linked with our rural tastes, our 
sweetest memories and our sweetest poetry, as 
stiles and iSeld-paths ? 

**It is along the footpath in secluded fields, — 
upon the stile in embowered lane, — where the 
wild rose and the honey-jsuckle are lavishing 
their beauty and their fragrance, that we delight 
to picture to ourselves rural lovers, breathing in 
the dewy sweetness of a summer evening vows 
still sweeter. It is there, that the poet seated, 
sends back his soul into the freshness of his 
youth, amongst attachments since withered by 
neglect, rendered painful by absence, or broken 
by death; amongst dreams and aspirations which, 
even now that they pronounce their own fallacy, 
are lovely. It is there that he gazes upon the 
gorgeous sunset, — the evening star following 
with silvery lamp the fading day, or the moon 
showering her pale lustre through the balmy night 
air, with a fancy that kindles and soars into the 
heavens before him, — there, that we have all felt 
the charm of woods and green fields and solitary 
boughs waving in the golden sunshine, or dark- 
ening in the melancholy beauty of evening 
shadows. Who has not thought how beautiful 
was the sight of a village congregation pouring 
out from their old grey church on a summer day, 
and streaming oif through the quiet meadows, 
in all directions to their homes? 

" Thosegood old turn-BtWeatoo — ciwv\«^«t\^x' 
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get them ? the hours I have spun round upon 
them, when a boy; or those in which I have 
almost laughed myself to death at the remem- 
brance of my village pedagogue's disaster! 
Methinks I see him now. The time a sultry 
day; — the domine a goodly person of some 
eighteen or twenty stone; — the scene a footpath 
sentinelled with turnstiles, one of which held 
him fast, as in utter amazement at his bulk. 
Never shall I forget his efforts and agonies to 
extricate himself, nor his lion-like roars, which 
brought some labourers to his assistance, who, 
when they had recovered from their convulsions 
of laughter, knocked off the top and let him 
go. 

Let us watch a school-boy as he strolls across 
the fields, loitering along alone amidst country 
scenery. It is a sunny hour with him in more 
senses than one, for the sun shines brilliantly 
above his head, and the fields and the fresh air 
have a sunny influence on his mind. 

It has been said, that the sailor, the servant 
maid, and the school-boy enjoy a holiday more 
than any other persons in the world. But which 
enjoys it most of the three ? Perhaps the school- 
boy, for he is younger in life. The world is 
newer to him than it is to the others, and his 
holidays are as yet fresher and fewer. 

Our school-boy is walking over the fields, 

perhaps sent on some errand to deliver a packet, 

or a meBBtige, with a useVes^ Ocl^t^^ \^ V^ c^ick 
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in going and returning. Useless indeed ! Those 
who require speedy messengers must not dis- 
patch school-boys across green fields. Nature 
has too much to show to the loiterers to allow of 
their going quickly onward and looking neither 
to the right nor to the left. 

The bee, the bird, the bntterflj, 
Will quickly catch the trifler^s eye, 
And corn-flower blue and poppy gay, 
Will make him loiter ou his way. 

Our school-boy is now climbing a high stile, 
and he sits there awhile; not because he is tired, 
but that he may look a moment at the lark as it 
rises upwards in its spiral flight until it becomes 
a speck in the glare. It tries even his keen eye 
to keep it in sight. Anon he wipes his watery 
eyes, for he has looked at the soaring bird as it 
crossed the burning rays occasioned by the too 
dazzling light. This is but a trifling incon- 
venience, he pockets his handkerchief, descends 
from the stile, and continues his way. 

He glances at the hedges as he walks onwards, 
not to admire nature and apostrophise, or even 
to think about the loveliness of the scene, he is 
two happy for that, but he is fond of the leafy 
fences that divide field from field, knowing that 
at different seasons, nuts, and sloes, and black- 
berries and birdnests are to be found there. 

The cows and sheep that graze near the foot- 
path are far from being uninteresting in his eyes^ 
and though as yet he liiaa ivo\. \v^^ Vrs.^'qkv^ Nsn. 
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music his ear enjoTS the harmonious notes of the 
singiDg-birds without even thinking that he is 
listening to them. 

He comes to another stile and climbs hastily 
over it, without resting, for a favourite spot is 
within view, and he directs his steps towards it, 
intending to remain there awhile ere he proceeds 
onwards. The path winds bj the side of a large 
pool. It is here that our school- boj lingers. 
He longs to use his pocket knife and cut some 
bulrushes that stand erect in the water that is 
deep enough to protect them from his attempts. 
Then he seeks for flat stones that he may make 
ducks and drakes, as he terms them, and skim 
his missiles over the surface of the pooL 

He becomes tired at last of his amusement, 
and seats himself on the bank where the water 
is deep. A shoal of fish glide within sight, and 
one larger than the rest remains stationary for a 
time, while the school-boy eyes it eagerly, and 
longs for a rod and line that he may try his skill 
as an angler, but the large fish swims away, and 
other things engage his attention. 

He is no landscape painter, but yet, not know- 
ing why, he enjoys the beauty of the scene 
around him. He admires the sparkle of the 
water when the wind ripples- the surface of the 
pool, and the sun's rays fall upon it, and he ad- 
mires its blackness too, in a part where branching 
trees are waving, whose shadows strike down- 
warde towards fictitiouB skie^. 
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Cattle are standing to cool themselves in the 
shallows, and he observes the cows closely, as 
they advance nearer towards deeper water, 
wondering how far they will venture towards 
the depths, but the careful kine stop when he 
wishes them to go onward. 

A dragon fly now diverts our boy's attention. 
He is charmed with its gauze-like wings, and its 
body glittering in green and gold. He wantonly 
tries to strike it down with his hat, but the 
insect escapes him, and hovers over the protec- 
ting pool. 

Our school-boy now knows he has really 
loitered too long, and thinks of scoldings to come, 
that make him look grave for a moment. But 
gravity does not dwell long on the face of a 
country school -boy. He leaves the pool and 
hastens onwards — tries his speed at running, and 
makes experiments in jumping to fit him for 
future feats on the play-ground, where be hopes 
to surpass envious rivals. At last he arrives at 
the place to which he has been dispatched, 
delivers his packet, and scampers back to the 
school again, to make up for lost time, with the 
hue of health on his cheek, and emotions of hap- 
piness in his heart. 

We have noticed a boy, when he was taking 
a solitary walk in the fields, now let us look at 
one who is about to enjoy a ride along country 
lanes. What is there that a boy will not ride? 
Nay, what is there that lie doeanoX.YA^I '^^^^ 
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Towser, the great yard dog, is allowed to accom- 
pany him in his ride. 

There is no deceit about Towser, he gambols 
and frolics round and round the trotting pony, 
but his little master represses his exulting feeling, 
for he knows that his uncle's eye is ui)on him. 
Now he reaches a turning in the road that places 
him out of view from the farm-house, yet still he 
rides steadily onwards. But there is mischief in 
his sparkling eye, and the pony, who knows his 
ways, is expecting to be urged to increase his speed. 

See the boy alights from the pony. What is 
he going to do ? Ah Frank ! Frank ! so young, 
and yet so shrewdly selfish, he has pulled a spur 
from his pocket and is fitting it to his heel. Now 
he mounts again and begins to display his horse 
manship. The pony becomes restive, and rears and 
throws out his heels, but the boy keeps his seat 
on the saddle, and away he goes at full gallop. 

Towser for a time keeps neck and neck with 
the fleet-footed pony, but at length follows pant- 
ing behind. The young conqueror then slackens 
his reigns, ceases to goad with the spur, and the 
pony's pace becomes slower, until he sinks into a 
sober trot, and they go on at a pace that the 
farmer himself would approve, along the lonely 
lanes« 

There is a pond by the way-side in which our 
boy must make a splashing; whether the pony 
wants to drink or not, he must go into tha.^'^iXKx-, 
and if Towser, too, can. \>e -^et^vj^a.^^^ Na Xs^'b 
swim it will increase t\ie\i07*«»^^'^^'^'^^* 
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The youngster rides into the pond, making the 
water whirl around him. The pony drinks, and 
then turns towards the road, but this attempt at 
retreat does not suit the boy. He urges the 
animal towards the deeper parts, lifting up his 
legs till his knees are almost as high as the pom- 
mel of the saddle. 

Towser enters into his young master's frolics, 
and swims boldly before him in the water, in- 
viting the reluctant pony to go on towards 
uncertain depths. 

After making many circuitous movements, the 
pony is allowed to regain the road. 

Now for another gallop! Away they go^ 
Towser and the pony, the former taking the lead, 
heaving a trail of moisture behind them ; again 
the pace becomes a sober one, and the panting 
animals become partly dry, when Frank alight- 
ing, takes the spur from his heel and once more 
conceals it in his pocket. 

He will now continue his way at a steady pace^ 
hoping to conceal his doings from his uncle, the 
farmer. In this he will most likely fail, and not 
so soon enjoy another ride as he imagines. 
Frank ! Frank ! in deceiving others thou deceiv- 
est thyself! while open- hear tedness shall walk 
erect, the deceiver shall go bending and blinking 
through the world. 
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BOAMINa AND BEADING. 

Thebe are sunny seasons with the young in 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, and 
that may be regarded as one of them, when a 
group of choice companions set off to some 
favourite spot or commanding eminence, with 
an entertaining book, every one taking his turn 
to read. Never was the sky brighter, the air 
purer, nor the leaf of the tree greener than on 
the Spring afternoon, when three of us set off 
from Holyrood, on a stroll to Litherton Top, 
There had been a delightful shower, and the 
sun and the rainbow appeared in the sky 
together. 

Spring, I love thee dearly, 
And I give thee greeting cheerly, 

As thy beaatj brightly glow3 1 
Though secret sorrow woundeth, 
The song of joy resoandeth, 
And my heart with rapture bonndeth 

As thy balmy zephyr blows. 

When we reached Litherton Top, the rocky 
)helf that formed our favourite ee^t v^^i^ ^i& ^1 
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as a barn floor. We sat down, and Melville 
read the following story : 

THE SAILOR'S MOTHER. 

It is a fine summer's morn, and the sun is 
shining on the hills and the valleys, on the 
waving woods and the flowing river. Never 
did the birds sing more sweetly, and never did 
the landscape look fairer than it does now. 

Do you see the mother with two of her 
children at the cottage door ? She is a widow. 
Sometimes she speaks to her children, sometirres 
she looks up at the bright, snowy, white clouds, 
and sometimes on the distant country. No 
wonder that she should sometimes gaze around 
her on the prospect, for it is a lovely one. 

But do you really think she is musing on the 
scene before her ? No, indeed she is not ; 
widows that live in cottages, and have children 
about them, are not in the habit of standing in 
that thoughtful manner to gaze on country 
scenes; they have something else to employ 
their time and thoughts. It is generally as much 
as they can do, poor things ! to get together the 
bits and drops to support their family ; there is 
work to do, and the children to attend to, and 
the pot to boil. She is not thinking about the 
bright sun, the hills and the valleys, the waving 
woods, and the flowing river ; she hardly knows 
that the birds are singing at all ; all her thoughts 
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are at sea ; her eldest son William is a cabin boy, 
and she is thinking how brightly the sun must 
shine on the heaving ocean. 

It is mid-day, and the widow and her three 
children are seated at the deal table to dinner ; 
the daughter was seven years old last Easter, 
and her brothers are nine and five. The 
daiightOT has asked a blessing, the potatoes have 
been served, and the children are as lively as 
lambkins in the flowery field. But what is it 
that occupies the attention of the mother ? She 
sits motionless, looking on the earthenware dish 
before her, seemingly forgetful that she has food 
in her mouth, for her lips move not. I see how 
it is ; she is far away over the wild waters ! 
She is thinking of her William, and the dinner 
that he may be eating on board the Dolphin. 

It is evening, and the sky is obscured ; the 

Bun has not yet set, but the heavens grow dark; 

the change has come on suddenly from glare to 

;loom. The wind, too, has risen, and is, even 

ow, increasing. Nay, look how the tops of the 

vbumums are waving to and fro. Any one 

ay see that a storm is brewing : the wind 

lustles up the rocky lane, and sounds hollow ; 

re enough we shall have a rough night of it. 

vill hie me in doors, under cover ; many a one 

1 be wet to the skin before morning. 
3ut seel The widow is leaning over the 
iard gate, and looking towards the old yew 
in the churchyard. Perha]^^ «»Yi<^ vs^ \k)ca^sA!Q% 
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that if the storm comes on, it will blow the firoit 
from her trees, or sweep awaj the thatch from 
her frail-built cottage, or upset one of Farmer 
Hall's elm trees, or blow down the old jew in 
the churchyard. Not she, indeed ; little would 
she care, at this moment, if her orchard were 
stripped, it the thatch of her cot were whirling 
in the air, if the old yew tree in the churchyard 
were blown down, or half-a-dozen of Farmer 
Hairs elm trees were torn up by the roots. 
The truth is, she is not thinking about them ; 
she is only thinking, that if a storm should take 
place at sea as well as on land, what will become 
of her son William, 

It is midnight ; the children of the cottage 
are fast locked in slumber, but the widow is yet 
awake. The wind howls fearfully, and the 
storm is all abroad. The casement rattles as 
the drenching rain is driven against it. The 
cottage trembles as the heavy crash of thunder 
breaks over head, and the flashes of lightning 
seem to set the whole sky in a blaze. 

The widow trembles in her bed ; surely it is 
enough to make her tremble, for the lightning 
and the thunder are terrible, the drenching storm 
is like a deluge, the frail cottage can hardly 
endure such a tempest much longer, and the 
storm may ruin her. 

Ah, you know not the strong affection of a 

mother ! I tell you that these things trouble 

her not ; she is not thinking^ «tbout them. That 
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poor woman, though she lies trembling, is bold 
enough to walk abroad in the tempest, to bear 
the blustering winds and drenching rain. 
Neither the loud claps of thunder, nor the 
sheeted and forky lightning, would keep her 
within doors, if the welfare of one of her children 
required her to leave her cottage. But what 
makes her tremble ? 

Ah I What makes her tremble indeed ! I 
will tell you. Long after the children were 
asleep, she sat at the window watching the 
progress of the storm ; she bent her knees, and 
held up lier hands in prayer, but her faltering 
lips prayed only for the safety of her son : her 
son William is in all her thoughts. The bed is 
now shaking beneath her ; how must a ship shake 
on the raging ocean ! She hears the rain pour- 
ing down ; how soon it must drench a sailor's 
jacket through and through ! The thunder and 
lightning are terrible even in a cottage ; what 
must it be on the wide unsheltered sea ? What, 
if her William should be struck by a flash, or 
be blown from the giddy mast ; or what, if the 
vessel should be wrecked in the middle of the 
raging deep ! 

Again it is a goodly summer's morn ; the rain 
has given over, the winds have fallen, the tem- 
pest is heard no more. The sun is gilding the 
landscape, and all is calm ; but, is it all calm in 
the widow's heart ? No ; she yet sees in her 
. memory the forky flash ; she "yet. \xft^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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of wind and rain ; she fears that dismal iidxugs 
may reach the cottage : her duties are done as 
before, but, now and then, she is lost in thought, 
and when anj stranger stops at the cottage gate, 
she gives a start. 

Dajs, and weeks, and months have passed ; 
the leaves of the trees are beginning to change 
colour ; the fields are white unto harvest, and in 
some of them the labourers are cutting down 
the corn with the sickle, and binding it into 
sheaves. The widow is getting her fruit from 
the apple trees in her orchard ; she is shaking 
the branches with a pole, and her children are 
filling their baskets. 

What is it that has suddenly caught the quick 
eye of the poor widow ? Her cheek bums again, 
and now it is deadly pale. I see a sailor boy at 
the orchard gate, laden with a bundle, some 
sticks, and a bird-cage. His jacket must be a 
new one, and his cheek is red as a rose. The 
pole has fallen from the widow's hands ; the 
children have overturned their baskets of fruit, 
and with their mother are fiying towards the 
gate : in a moment the sailor boy is locked in 
his mother's arms. 

William has liberty to leave his ship for a 
fortnight. He has been in foreign parts; he 
has behaved well, and gained the good will of 
his captain; he has brought his sisters some 
beautitul sea shells, his brothers some capital 
bamboo sticks, but ihe ^^tQ\> m W*^ ^It cage, 
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and the gold in the leathern purse are for his 
mother. 

The widow has ascended the staircase to her 
chamber : in the fulness of her heart she has 
kneeled down to offer up praise to the Father of 
mercies for all his goodness. She has confessed, 
with tears, her follj and sinfulness in doubting 
his protecting care; she has prayed that she 
may no more dishonour him by a want of con- 
fidence in his mercy, and has besought him, for 
the Redeemer's sake, to accept her thanksgiving 
and praises, for bringing back her son in safety, 
for wiping away her tears, and making her heart 
dance for joy. 

There was but a short pause at the end of 
this story before the book was passed to me. 
The glowing sky, the goodly prospect, the sweet, 
fresh air, and the stories, altogether, made us 
happy. The piece that I read was 

THE POOR MAN AND THE BISHOP, 

A worthy man of Paris town, 

Game to the Bishop there; 
His face, overclouded with dismay, 

Betrayed a fix'd despair. 

" Father," said he, ** a sinner vile 

Am 1 against my will ; 
Each hoar I hnmhly pray for faith, 

But am a doubter still. 

Sure, were I not despised of God^ 
He would iiotlea'7% ickft^o^ 
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To struggle thus in constant strifb 
Against the deadly foe." 

The Bishop to his sorrowing son 
Thus spoke a kind relief : — 

** The Kiog of France has castles twain; 
To each he sends a chief. 

There's Montelherry, far inland, 
That stands in place secure; 

While La Bochelle, upon the coast^ 
Doth sieges oft endure. 

Now, for these castles both preserred. 
First, in his prince's love, 

Shall Montelherry's chief be placed, 
Or La Rochelle's above?" 

" Oh, doubtless, sire," the sinner cry'd, 
" The King would love the most 

That man whose task was hard, to keep 
The castle on his coast." 

"Son," said the Bishop, ^thou art right, 
Apply this reasoning well : 

My heart is Montelberry fort. 
And thine is La Bochelle. 



This piece pleased us all exceedingly, and the 
more so, as we had never met with it before. I 
determined to commit it to memory, which I 
afterwards did. The book being handed to 
Carter, he read to us the following striking 
tale: 

BENKALED. 

The unprejudiced mind will not refuse a 
lesson of instruction, tbough presented in tlio 
envelope of an Eastern la\e. 
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" There is no God, but God, and Mahomet i; 
his prophet !" said Benkaled, as he arose fron 
his devotions ; with his eyes fixed on the ground 
he departed from the mosque, and with a melan- 
choly air silently paced the streets of Bagdad. 

Benkaled was the son of Mahommed Elian, 
and lived during the caliphat of the mighty 
Haroun Alraschid. The Caliph had loaded 
him with distinguished honours, but Benkaled 
knew how to estimate the friendship of princes. 
The reverses of his life had taught him the in- 
stability of prosperity when dependent on royal 
favour. '•. 

His master, the mighty Caliph Haroun Al- 
raschid, was brave, disinterested, and generous ; 
but sudden in his wrath as the simoom, and 
ungovernable in his fury as the moving sands of 
the desert. He had recently sullied his glory 
by the slaughter of the innocent Barmecides. 
Jahia Benkaled, and his sons Fadhel, Jaafar, 
Mohammed, and Musa were the victims of his 
cruelty and rage, and Benkaled justly feared lest 
any sudden emotion which accident might excite 
in his mind, should render him the object of his 
fearful displeasure, 

Benkaled was possessed of great riches, but 

',hey could not make him happy. The former 

)art of his life had been peculiarly unfortunate. 

?he same day that beheld liim sitting in the 

>ivan, magnificently arrayed in the robes of 

gnity and authority, had witnessed bLVccL^^Xxv^ 
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of his honours, stretching his fettered limbs in a 
loathsome dungeon. Deeply impressed with the 
remembrance of his misfortunes, though sur- 
rounded with splendour and magnificence, his 
happiest moments were embittered bj the re- 
flection that his only son Hassan, the object of 
his tenderest affections, might possibly inherit, 
with his father's riches and honours, his calami- 
ties and misfortunes. These apprehensions, 
which had caused him so much uneasiness, were 
at length removed by the great indulgence of 
Alia, to whom he had preferred the petition 
that his son might be wholly exempt from the 
fluctuating circumstances and manifold miseries 
of mankind. In a vision Mahomet assured him 
that his request was granted, and that his son, 
free from the afflictions incident to humanity, 
should uninterruptedly enjoy perfect happiness. 
Benkaled now looked forward with pleasure 
to the time when his son would be sensible of 
the inestimable gift conferred upon him, fully 
persuaded that, whatever difficulties he had 
encountered, he should now pass the remainder 
of his days in happiness and tranquillity. Ee- 
tiring from the cares of public life, he enjoyed 
for a season that repose to which his services 
had so eminently entitled him, but the Caliph 
could not easily brook the absence of a man 
whose wisdom and discretion had rendered him 
Jndispens&hly necessary to the interests of his 
so vercign . He therefore oivc^ tciqx^ x^^lred his 
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presence, and that he might be the more bene- 
fitted bj his counsel, ordered apartments in his 
palace to be prepared for the reception of his 
venerable counsellor ; and, as a further proof of 
his regard, offered in marriage to Hassan his 
son, the daughter of Mustopha the rich, as soon 
as Hassan's age would admit of such an arrange- 
ment. These proposals of the Caliph were 
received by Benkaled with every demonstration 
of gratitude and joy. He removed to the palace, 
and only awaited the arrival of his son to com- 
plete his happiness. 

Hassan, who for a considerable time had been 
absent from his father on his travels, and for 
the benefit of his education, at length returned. 
Benkaled welcomed him with the warmest affec- 
tion, but was surprised at the seeming apathy 
with which his son received his embraces, and 
knew not how to account for the singularity of 
his behaviour. 

The Caliph having heard of the arrival of 
Hassan, ordered him to be at once conducted to 
the royal presence. 

Hassan approached the throne of the mighty 
Haroun Alraschid with the same indifference 
he had shown on his arrival at the palace ; he 
heard the most flattering compliments pronounced 
by his sovereign, and listened to his assurance of 
uniting him with the daughter of Mustopha, 
with the most perfect coolness. The GoIvn^Vw^ 
disgusted by his apathy, aro^ ito^xv. \>aa n^^^^^^i 
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and commanding Benkaled to accompAi^-^ « . 
retired to a remote part of the palace, ^lixer^ be 
required an immediate explanation of tl?^ con- 
duct he had witnessed. 

Benkaled, though equally grieved and enrage( 
by the ingratitude of his son, disguised hii 
sentiments, artfully attributing the behaviour o 
Hassan to the reserve of his character — ^to hi^ 
astonishment at the splendour and magnificence 
which surrounded him, and to the want of lan- 
guage to express his feelings of gratitude towards 
his royal benefactor. 

Notwithstanding the ascendancy Benkaled 
had gained over the mind of the Caliph, it was 
with the greatest difficulty he prevailed upon 
him to believe that his son was not insensible to 
his generosity. 

On returning to his apartments, Benkaled up- 
braided Hassan in the strongest terms with want 
of affection for his father and attachment to his 
prince. It was in vain that he magnified the 
riches of Mustopha and the charms of his 
daughter, or threatened him with the Caliph's 
displeasure; Hassan coolly replied that any 
change in his circumstances was unnecessary, he 
being already perfectly happy. 

Benkaled was now more wretched than ever ; 

he had prevailed on the Caliph to give Hassan 

another opportunity of testifying his gratitude 

and attachment, and dreaded the event of an 

j'nterview, which, in a\\pTo\i«!JcSl^\.^,^QsMter- 
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minate in the disgrace and banishment of his 
son. Overcome with the violence of his grief, 
he sought his chamber and sunk in slumber. 
His mind was yet agitated and absorbed by the 
past, and in the heat of his imagination he 
accused Alia as the author of his calamities, in 
withholding from his son those honours and 
enjoyments which the Caliph had been willing 
to bestow. 

In his slumber Mahomet entered his apart- 
ment, and having rebuked him for his injustice 
in impiously imputing to his Creator evils which 
he had brought upon himself, observed, that had 
the happiness of Hassan been capable of receiv- 
ing any addition, it could not have been that 
*' perfect happiness'' which the indulgence of 
Alia had allowed in answer to his prayer. 

Benkaled now saw the folly of his request, 
as he had thereby deprived his son of Iver^ 
gratification arising from his affection, or the 
friendship and generosity of the Caliph. Humbly 
imploring forgiveness for his impiety and pre- 
sumption, he begged that his second request 
might be allowed him, which was, that Hassan 
his son might enjoy a degree of happiness not 
subject to diminution, yet capable of being in- 
creased by any fortunate circumstance. 

Mahomet assured him that he was empowered 
to grant him this request also; and having 
warned him against impious accusations, left 
him to repose. 
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In the morning Benkaled held a conference 
with his son, and was surprised at the change 
he perceived in his disposition. Hassan returned 
the salutations of his father with respect and 
reverence, and expressed his desire of assuring 
the Caliph of his attachment to his person, and 
his gratitude for the princely honours he had so 
generously bestowed. 

Benkaled rejoicing at the alteration in the 
sentiments of his son, ordered him to prepare 
for an immediate interview with the Caliph. 
This preparation was, however, now unneces- 
sary. The enemies of Benkaled alarmed at the 
repeated and distinguished marks of favour 
which he had received, circulated a report that 
he privately aspired to the throne. The rumour 
had been spread around with such industry, that 
it had reached the ears of Haroun Alraschid, 
who, while he deliberated on the truth of the 
tidings continually brought, was confirmed in 
his suspicions that evil was intended him, by the 
remembrance of Hassan's conduct. 

Enraged at the duplicity and base ingratitude 
of a man whom he had ever considered his most 
faithful adherent, and on whom he had lavished 
his favours with a profusion characteristic of the 
magnificence and generosity of "The Mighty 
Caliph," he, in the first transport of his anger, 
ordered Benkaled to be seized and cast into the 
dungeon of the palace, laden with the heaviest 
irons, Hassan was \e?t. «bt liberty, and his con- 
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duct watched, in order to ascertain the means 
whereby the plot of the conspirators was to be 
accomplished. 

Benkaled, though considerably alarmed at his 
arrest, doubted not that he should soon be 
liberated by the attentions of his son who, he 
believed, would immediately offer- himself a hos- 
tage for his father, in which case he should 
have an opportunity of convincing the Caliph 
of his innocence. He had received the word of 
the Prophet, that his son should receive an in- 
crease of happiness from every fortunate circum- 
stance, and what circumstance could be more 
fortunate than an opportunity of liberating his 
father, thereby ensuring the possession of hon- 
ours, which otherwise he could not hope to attain. 

But Benkaled had forgotten, that in agreement 
with his request, Mahomet had promised the 
happiness of his son should not be subject to 
diminution. 

Hassan felt no uneasiness at the imprisonment 
of his father, nor took any precaution to obtain 
his release. The friends of Benkaled, by the 
most earnest supplication, conjured him in vain, 
he remained obdurate and insensible. 

When Benkaled heard of the conduct of his 
son, he exclaimed against him as a monster of 
ingratitude, who, fully absorbed in his own 
pleasures, 'felt no compassion for the calamities 
of others; disowning him as his son, he gave 
iiimself up to despair, and «iiR;Q\xsfe^ ^^^^ ^ 
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having given him a son so destitute of pity and 
compassion ; so abandoned and deficient in affec- 
tion, that, while pursuing his own pleasures, he 
could suffer the author of his existence to perish 
in a dungeon. Oppressed by his sufferings he 
sunk into slumber, and repeated therein his 
accusations. The sudden entrance of Mahomet, 
and the conviction that he had again accused 
Alia with injustice, oppressed his bewildered 
imagination, and abased by a sense of unworthi* 
ness he again implored forgiveness. 

Mahomet forbore to increase the agony of his 
mind by upbraiding him with his impiety, but 
endeavoured to convince him that his calamities 
were not the effect of his son's indiscretions, but 
of his own ; that the promise he had obtained of 
Hassan's happiness being subject to no decrease, 
had prevented his son from feeling his father's 
misfortunes ; that pity and compassion were 
qualities which, for a season, embittered the 
happiness of their possessors, and could not, 
therefore, be expected to reside in the breast of 
Hassan. Benkaled, overcome by the truth of 
these observations, acknowledged that the last 
request he had made for his son was equally 
absurd with the former one, but hoped that his 
third and last request, if granted, would prove 
that the lessons he had received were not lost 
upon him. 

Mahomet having informed him that he could 
consent to his desire, 'BerJB.^\ftd> humbly peti- 
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tioned that his son might be stripped of that 
happiness which had rendered him an object of 
abhorrence, and once more be made subject to 
the pains and pleasures, the delights and disap- 
pointments, which are alternately suffered and 
enjoyed by the human race. 

Benkaled soon found the happy effects of a 
reformation in the conduct of his son. Hassan 
saw with regret, the fatal consequences of his 
recent behaviour. That affection which had so 
long been frozen in his breast, now glowed with 
redoubled warmth, and prompted him to an 
immediate alleviation of the sufferings of his 
father. 

The situation of Benkaled was thought to be 
desperate by most of his friends, but he had an 
advocate in the person of his son, fully competent 
to disperse the false and malicious machinations 
of his enemies. 

Haroun Alraschid, surrounded by those who 
sought the destruction of Benkaled, felt the loss 
of his venerable counsellor. The flattering lips 
of his attendants endeavoured to dissipate the 
gloom and melancholy settling on his brow. 
His power, his riches, his glory, and his learn- 
ing ; his repeated travels from Chorasin to 
Egypt ; his pilgrimages to Mecca, and his inva- 
sion of the dominions of Constantinople, were 
the inexhaustible themes of their adulation ; but 
everything was insufficient to eradicate tha 
rooted sorrow of his bosom, \xTv\KV'QASRa5^s^^ ^ 
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persevering and devoted interference in favour 
of his father, had convinced him of his innocence. 
Then Haroun Ab*aschid once more resumed his 
tranquillity, and with joy received into his con- 
fidence his beloved Benkaled. 

Reinstated in the favour of the Caliph, 
possessed of his former honors, and the affection 
of his son, Benkaled in the transport of his joy 
clasped Hassan to his bi^east, and with gratitude 
returned thanks to Alia, for the bountiful 
benefits he had bestowed; fully convinced, that 
his wisdom and goodness had endued man with 
those qualifications best adapted to his state, 
and the happiness of his species; and that a 
compliance with his vain a9d presumptuoos 
desires would but produce guiJtl^ reniorse, and 
disappointment. 
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GAMES AND BEOBEATIONS. 

rNY are the seasons which are passed by a 
in his games and recreations. Happj boj- 
d ! What knowest thou of care ! Give thee 
[earn of sunshine and a blackberry bush^ and 
11 art happier than a king. 

*' Thy cheerful heart and sparkling eyes 
A crown and kingdom would despise." 

There are seasons, however, in which boyhood 
IS for what at other seasons it has no desire, 
irell-known writer has strikingly set forth the 
)osition of the young to exchange boyhood 
h all its joyous capers, for manhood with all 
gloomy cares. He is happy caparisoned as a 
se to his schoolmate^ and yet he wishes to 
ome a man. 

" Yet he would gladly halt and drop 
That boyish harness off, to swop 

With this world's heavy van — 
To toil, to tug. little fool I 
Whilst thou canst be a horse at school 
To wish to be a maul 

Y.1 
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Perchance thou dream'st it were a thing 
To wear a crown— to be a king I 

And sleep on regal down I 
Alas I thou know'st not kinglj cares ; 
Far happier is thj head that wears 

A hat without a crown.** 

Perhaps it is hardly correct to say that a boy 
ever wishes to change the sunny seasons of his 
youth, for the so'ber duties and cares of manhood. 
He rather yearns to become his own master, and 
to secure what he thinks manhood alone will 
enable him to attain, than wishes to for^o his 
youthful enjoyments. When a boy draws a pic- 
ture for himself, he can make as bright a sky, 
and as gay a rainbow as he pleases, and this he 
usually does when the future is painted by his 
fancy. 

" In painting future years what glomng skies, 
What suns, and sunny clouds, and goodly rainbows rise V 

The hearty, healthy, out-door pastimes of 
boyhood, are ever new and ever delightful, and 
sunny indeed may the seasons be called in 
which they are indulged. Ask the player at 
cricket if it be not a sunny season with him 
when flushed with his exercise he stops, or 
catches the ball adroitly — ^when he bowls down 
the wicket of his adversary, or has a successful 
inning, scoring a high number and winning the 
game? 

Ask the runner at pxiaow b^ise^ when, after ft 
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noble and well contested run, he overtakes his 
adversary. Or the ball player when he finesses 
by planting the ball gently just above the line 
when his opponent is a long way from it, or 
takes the advantage when he is near it, to send 
the ball flying out far and high above his head ? 
Ask, then, if prison base and ball playing are 
not sunny seasons ? 

Ask the kite flyer when the sky is bright and 
blue, and a gentle breeze is blowing, and the kite 
that he has fashioned with his own hands and 
painted with glaring stars, is mounting high in 
the heavens above all other kites that are abroad, 
what are his emotions ? And ask the snowballer, 
pelted as he has been by his companions, and be- 
spattered as he is from head to foot— whose cheek 
is glowing, and whose warm blood exercise has 
sent spinning through his veins from his finger 
ends to his toes. Ask him if it is not with him 
a sunny season ? 

It is not when borne along by the full tide of 
youthful excitement that a boy wishes to be a 
man, for he is far too happy then to wish to be 
anything but what he is. It is in his more sober 
moments, when yearning for a something that he 
possesses not; when longing for more liberty 
and more power, that he gives way to his dreamy 
desires. Boyhood, after all, is dear to him, too, 
if he live till his hair is as white as flax. 

" How sweet is the spring-tide of life, when the eye 
Is lit ap like the sunbeam that li^Ule^v^ ^V<b ^^ \ 
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When the heart, and the pleasures aronnd it agree. 
And the hope is as fresh as the leaf on the tree I 
In manhood a thousand vexations annoy, 
Bat the blithest of pleasnres is kno¥m by the boy. 
When he runs with delight at his schoolfellow's caQ, 
To his kite and his peg-top, his hoop and his ball.** 

There are sunny seasons for a boy when he 
digs and weeds his little garden ; true it is not so 
large as gardens usually are, being only a few 
yards long, and a few feet wide, and equally true 
it is that it contains not so many flowers as gar- 
dens generally do, but stiU it is his own, and that 
makes amends for every thing. 

'* No flowers that bloom in all the world beside 
Are like his roses and his London pride.** 

And sunny seasons there are, too, when a boy 
is busy with his rabbit pen, for the grey buck, 
and the black and white doe and her young ones, 
and the little trough cut with his own pocket- 
knife, and the rude hutch that he has had so 
much trouble to contrive, and his stock of bran, 
and his fresh gathered soar thistles, are all 
sources of great gratification ; but these seasons 
of gardening and rabbit keeping, sunny as they 
are, are not to be compared with the more heart- 
stirring pastimes of boyhood. 

What a sunny season is that when the whole 
school turns out for a game of hare and hounds, 
or a stag chase, all life and cheerfulness, impa- 
tience and enterprise ? Such a scene have I now 
in my memory. 1 myse\? woi tha stag and Hoi- 
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lins is the huntsman. Five minutes law has 
been allowed me to get ahead of the ardent pack 
that will soon be panting at my heels. Now the 
dogs are in full crj, and the hard pressed stag 
runs at the top of his speed. Making a dash 
down Holloway Rift, and climbing up the rocky 
watercourse that, garlanded with wild flowers, 
and intersected with roots of trees, leads up to 
the higher ground, I make for Yew-tree Cop- 
pice, and now I am pushing my way through 
branches and brambles ; where my pursuers are, 
I cannot tell, but they know the neighbourhood 
and all the haunts and hiding-places, as well as 
I do. Hark ! Hailstone Crag gives back the 
soand of the huntsman's horn. I am off for the 
Mossy Tump and Peter's Point, and can then 
look around me. 

My pursuers have anticipated my course and 
urn me towards the brook. No matter ! I am 
repared. At the edge of the water under a 
ush is a large plank and a pole, with which we 
ere accustomed to amuse ourselves. I get on 
e plank and ferry myself across the narrow 
ook, laughing at my companions who are 
iged to run round to the foot bridge. 
Igain are the dogs almost up with me when 
lake for Peter's Point, a high piece of ground 
iding by itself, the steep end of which is at 
\ twenty feet above the field below. Now 
think they have me, but I have gulled ^ 
from my jacket pocket, l\fe^ \V. T^^3u5A.^«^^ 
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waist, flung it over the projecting bough of a 
tree, and let myself down the precipice. My 
pursuers are again baffled, and away I go stretch- 
ing across the country for the Dwarf Holes. 

The Dwarf Holes in the side of a rock, lead 
from one to another, and none but the hardiest 
of us have ever explored them all. One of the 
dark avenues inside them is only known to my- 
self; it winds gradually upwards to the top of 
the rock. I have been seen to enter, and the 
Dwarf Holes are explored in vain. The hounds 
are at fault, and the huntsman, winding his horn, 
has three times cried out 

" Hoot and holloa, 
Or my dogs shall not follow !" 

I make my appearance at the top of the rock 
to the astonishment and disappointment of all. 
Once more have I baffled my eager pursuers, 
and am off, with my handkerchief tied round my 
loins, for Beechy Wood, Grousely Moor, Hor- 
berry Bog, and the Tibberton Limekilns. 

What a stag chase is life! What ups and 
downs! What yearnings after distant objects! 
What struggles to circumvent, and what striv- 
ings to overtake our fellows ! Boyhood! Wouldst 
thou bound forward lightly, keep a clear con- 
science, carry in thy bosom a heart unburdened 
with evil, and make the most of thy fleeting 
moments ! 

" Shan delays, they \)TeeQt tokvow^ \ 

Take thy time ^YiVVe Wm^ \^\'SDL\.'Cs«ft\ 
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Creeping snails have weakest force ; 

Fly their fanlt lest thou repent thee : 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labour comes to nooght. 

^ Hoist up sail while gale shall last, 

Tide and wind stay no man's pleasure ; 

Seek not time when time is past, 
Sober speed is Wisdom's leisure. 

After wits are dearly bought ; 

Let thy fore wit guide thy thought." 

What sunDj moments are passed in pacing the 
dewy grass after mushrooms, every snowy white 
top appearing in the distance fresher and fairer 
than those we have already gathered ! What a 
bountiful banquet, an absolute revel of enjoy- 
ment, does boyhood find in a blackberry bush, 
whose luscious fruit is the more sweet and re- 
freshing on account of the sunshine that beams 
upon it! And as to the delightful treat of 
climbing the nut trees in a coppice, and bearing 
away a bag full of brown shellers, there is no 
language that can sufficiently set forth its 
delight. I can hardly fall back upon a sunnier 
season in the course of my life than that in 
which, on a glowing day, I once stood on the 
high boughs of some hazel bushes abounding in 
ruddy clusters, completely enclosed in a delight- 
ful labyrinth of branches, leaves, and fruit. The 
poet Wordsworth was a nutter, for he says — 

" Then up I rose 
And dragged to earth both branch and bough, with crash 
And merciless ravage ; and the sha^-y tuq^ 
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Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower. 
Deformed and sallied, patientlj gare np 
Their quiet being ; and unless I now 
Confound my present feelings with the past. 
Ere from the mutilated bower I turned 
Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 
I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 
The silent trees and saw the intruding skies.** 

Nor should the recreation of bathing be left 
nnnoticed among the sunnj seasons of boyhood. 
To be able to plunge fearlessly from the high 
bank into the brook or pond, and to glide easily 
and gracefully through the clear water, is an 
advantage that every boy ought to attain, not 
only for his own pleasure, but that he may, if 
the exigency occur, render himself useful in 
saving human life. When a boy connects his 
own pleasure with the profit of others, he gives 
proof of a generous principle that is creditable 
to his heart. " Many excellent rules have been 
given to render swimming easy, but if a boy be 
determined to learn, and enters the water boldly 
with his playmates, he will learn, and in a short 
time too, without any other directions than those 
supplied by the example of his companions. 
Proper directions are of great use, but they are 
more useful to a boy after he can keep his head 
above water than before. Confidence enables a 
boy to swim, an attention to proper rules enaUes 
him to swim welL" 

The sunny seasons of boyhood are indeed 
numberleBS, and wViqix \a \^<^ ^boerfulness of 
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youth is added knowledge and habits of reflec- 
tion, — 

" When every thing that strikes the view 
Gives birth to some reflection new, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
This world has charms unknown before.** 

At Holyrood we had our favourite trees, and 
much enjoyment did we derive from them. 
There was the Arrow Bridge Oak, a noble tree, 
and abundant in acorns and oak-balls. The 
Great Elm at Brookhouse farm, where for many 
years a raven built her nest. The High Ash 
by Blackwater Pond. The Old Yew Tree by 
the Ragged Windows, with its thousands of red 
yew berries upon it, and the Holly on Bilberry 
HilL Many years ago I MTOte a few observa- 
tions on the Holly Bush ; you shall have them 
here. 

The morning was frosty, and the leafless trees 

hung with icicles^ when the red berries of a holly 

bush attracted the attention of an idiot boy. 

He scrambled through the prickly barrier, and 

eized on the tempting fruit ; but found it bitter 

J his taste, and surrounded with thorns. His 

at fell from his head, his hands tingled with 

dn, his clothes were torn, and his face was 

vered with scratches. 

And how many a misguided wretch, in the 

rsuit of pleasure, has been robbed of his pa- 
nony, stung by his conscience, torn by his 
e friends, and lacerated by tbft xa^BisAsiRRR* ^ 
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the world I The man of the world is an idiot 
boy, and worldly pleasure at best but a hollj- 
bush. 

The idiot boy had forgotten his disappoint- 
ment, when the sky was suddenly obscured, and 
a momentary storm descended on his head. In- 
stead of enduring the temporary inconvenience, 
he thoughtlessly increased his misfortunes by 
taking shelter in the holly bush. 

How parallel with the rashness of thoughtless 
humanity ! When visited with the sudden blast 
of calamity or misfortune, hasty and petulant 
under our afflictions, though wounded by the 
world a thousand and a thousand times, we yet 
run to that world for comfort and security! 
Why, we might as well take shelter in a hoUy 
bush. 

Mark how quarrelsome this bush appears: 
ever alive to the slightest insult, it pardons no 
fault, it forgives no injury, but immediately 
punishes the wilful, or inadvertent offender. 
Ah, my friends ! in this sharpness of disposition, 
this quickness to revenge our supposed griev- 
ances, we all too much resemble the holly bush. 

But let us take a nearer view of the holly 
bush. What a rattling it makes when disturbed 
by the winds ! How rudely the boughs rustle 
against their brother branches, and how sharply 
are the leaves of the same spray pointed against 
each other ! 
I could think of the oppo»\xi^ mterests of the 
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world—its wars, its rumours, its commotions; 
nation set against nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom ; the party spirit of towns, the scandsd 
of villages, and the feuds of private life ; fre- 
quently branches of the same family at variance 
with each other. I could think of these things, 
I say, until I regarded the whole world as a 
holly bush. 

And what are its inhabitants? Evergreens 
in appearance, glossy in their expression, soft 
and silky in their professions ; but, desire their 
golden fruit, stand in need of their assistance, 
run to them for protection, lean on them for 
support, and you will confess with bitterness, 
that man, when trusted in, is no better than a 
holly bush. 

But let us consider : the bitterest herb may 
be grateful to the smell, the most brackish water 
prove medicinal ; and something surely may be 
said in favour of the holly bush. 

It is tenacious of its rights, and jealous of its 
liberties; but it never attacks the liberties of 
others. It is ever ready to defend itself, but is 
never known to be the aggressor. Nations may 
here learn wisdom from the holly bush. 

It is grateful in the darkest seasons ; it repines 

not at the wiatrj winds. 

" Though cold ita place, though lone its lot, 
It buds, it beuB, it murmiirs not," 

but in the bleakest storms and rudest blasts looks 
cheerfully towards the skiea^ ^M. ^^ ^\^ "^ 
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gratitude at the darkest season is abandant on 
its branches. And can we learn nothing from 
the holly bush ? 

Perhaps the little spraj that I now hold in my 
hand was among the topmost branches of its 
parent tree, and bore its blushing honours thick 
upon its aspiring head, defying the wintry blast, 
and exulting in security ; but it was untimely 
severed from the place where it grew, it was cut 
down in the glory of its youth. 

And we maj endure the rnde ravage of time, 

And exult, thongh the lend, howling tempest may roar ; 

And we, too, may fall in the midst of onr prime. 

And the place that now knows as, may know us no more." 
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SUNBEAMS AND SOBBIETIEa 

What a sunny season to boyhood is the month 
of May, when spring is dressed in her sweetest 
green, and garlanded with her gayest flowers I 
Wordsworth says, 

** It ifl mj faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.** 

He says ako, 

" All the earth is gay; 
Land and Sea 
Giye themselves np to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every beabt keep holiday. 
Thou child of joy, 
Shont round me, let me hear thy shouts, thoa happy 
Shepherd Boy I" 

Edwards says, 

" All ye that live on earth, 
And have your May at will. 
Rejoice in May as I do now^ 
And use ^otmc 'Mli^'J m>i\i ^"^. 

\.1 
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Use May, while that 70a may, 
For May hath but his time ; 

When all the fruit is gone, it is 
Too late the tree to climb.'* 

Longfellow sajs^ 

** Maiden, that read'st this simple rhyme, 

Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay; 
Enjoy Uie fragrance of thy prime, 

For 01 ^it is not always May I 
Enjoy the spring of love and youth. 

To some good Angel leave Uie rest; 
For time will teach thee soon the truth, 

There are no birds in last year's nest!** 

Washington Irving says, 

^* I value every custom that tends to inf 
poetical feeling into the common people, anc 
fiweeten and soften the rudeness of rustic m 
ners, without destroying their simplicity. Ind 
it is to the decline of this happy simplicity i 
the decline of this custom may be traced; and 
rural dance on the green, and the homely M 
day pageant, have gradually disappeared, in { 
portion as the peasantry have become expend 
and artificial in their pleasures, and too know 
for simple enjoyment. Some attempts, ind< 
have been made of late years, by men of h 
taste and learning, to riJly back the popi 
feeling to these standards of primitive simplic 
but the time has gone by, the feeling has bcc( 
chilled by habits of gain and traffic ; the cour 
Mpes the manners and sanw^m^iitB of the to 
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and little is heard of May-day at present, except 
from the lamentations of authors, who sigh after 
it from among the brick walls of the city," 

And Leigh Hunt says, 

"All you that are lovers of nature in books, — 
lovers of music, painting, poetry, — lovers of 
sweet sounds, and odours, and colours, and all 
the eloquent and happy face of the rural world 
with its eyes and sunshine, — ^you that are lovers 
of your species, of youth, and health, and old 
age,^-of manly strength in the manly, of nymph 
like graces in the female, — of air, of exercise, of 
happy currents in your veins, — of the light in 
great Nature's picture, — of all the gentle spirit- 
ing, the loveliness, -the luxury, that now stands 
under the smile of heaven, silent and solitary 
as your fellow-creatures have left it, — go forth 
on May-day, or on the earliest fine May morning, 
if that be not fine, and pluck your flowers and 
your green boughs to adorn your room with, 
and to show that you do not live in vain." 

But boyhood require neither prose nor poetry 
to set off Idle month of May, or to call forth the 
joyousness of the youthful heart. The sun and 
the fresh air, the green tree, the flower and the 
warbling bird will do it at any time. It is sure then 
to do it in the month of May. The life current 
at that season hurries through the veins, the 
buoyant spirit rises, and his exultation is at its 
height. A boy, without knowing it, or thinking 
it, breathes the very \ix^^\3ii ^^ ^^^Xx^ \sv^\s^ 
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holiday enjoyments, when May is gladdening 
his ear, his eye and his heart. 

It was on a May morning, that half a dozen 
of us, full and running over with happiness, 
made the best of our way to Furzy Scrubs, where 
many a splendid hawthorn stood blooming in all 
its glory. Oh! it was a transporting sight to 
gaze on, for the wild and broken ground far as 
the eye could command it, was a glowing garden. 
The hawthorns with their profusion of pinky 
white blossoms, and the green furze bushes with 
their rich yellow bloom, Ut up by the sun-beams, 
were extravagantly beautiful. 

We know not whicli was the fidrest Bight, 
The earth so gay, or the sky so blight. 

It was no easy task to effect our purpose, 
which was to mount the hawthorn trees, and 
every one to sever a flowery bough; with these 
flowery boughs we marched away walking close 
together, under the glowing canopy which had 
cost us so much trouble, and afforded us so much 
gratification. Truly this was a sunny season. 

In the evening of the same day our tutor gave 
us the following lecture, which, on account of its 
sobriety, appeared to us a complete contrast to 
our morning's cheerful enterprise. 

OUR tutor's lecture. 

While I address you boys, I wish to speak 
plninly to myself. 
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Depend upon it the practice of saying much 
to others, and little to ourselves, is a bad one. 
That man is but badly qualified to deal with 
the hearts of others, who is inattentive to his 
own. 

Nor is it a little attention to ourselves that 
qualifies us rightlj to influence others. There 
is sad bungling work when a tradesman does 
not understand his business thoroughly. He 
who has ever put on a tight coat that pinched 
him up like a fowl trussed for the spit, or a pair 
of tight shoes that made him limp, as though he 
were walking barefoot on pebble stones, will 
understand me. The tailor who makes our 
clothes, and the shoemaker who makes our shoes, 
cannot fit us without serving an apprenticeship 
to their trades. Is it easier, think you,, to fit 
the heart, than it is to fit the figure, or the foot ? 
No, indeed. Again, I say, that he who would 
play well his part in rightly afiecting the hearts 
of others, ought to be continually catechising 
his own. 

Whatever you undertake, make up your minds 
to do it effectually. 

He who would be a thorough workman must 
not be afiraid of bending his back, nor above 
wearing the garb of his calling. Neither a 
blacksmith in a gauze apron, a mason with a 
silver trowel, nor a coal-heaver in kid-gloves, Ib 
ever likely to perform a creditable day^s work, 
either for himself or his master. 
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It is a very awkward impediment in the ^ 
of those who desire to effect wonders in the^ 
of architecture, that a substantial building mi 
have a substantial foundation. For many yei 
have I been a builder of those imaginary fabri 
" des chateaux en espagne," or more familiar 
^' castles in the air/' but for the want of tl 
indispensable requisite, a firm foundation, th 
princely halls and goodly towers, have, someh 
or other, constantly disappeared. Not one 
these elegant and commodious dwellings hav 
ever inhabited for a day, no ! not for a single ho 
With the experience of the past before me 
cannot honestiiy recommend castle building ta 
profitable occupation, for it has proved singula 
unprofitable to myself, 

A proper motive is the only good foundati 
for human conduct, it is the very root whei 
all our intentional actions spring. In every 
of the will there is a motive, and we must kn 
whence it arises, before we can rightly dec 
on the meritoriousness of any earthly act. 1 
clock has weights to keep it in motion, and i 
watch has a spring for the same purpose. Wl 
the weights are to the clock and the spring 
the watch, the motive is to the man. 

In many instances it is by no means an e< 
thing to detect the real motive that is at worl 
the heart. But some actions are so palpal 
opposed to the motives which are assigned 
^£eirperformaiice)tbL«A.yf^x\m.but little risk in 1 
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conclusion, that they spring from a contrary 
source. The several callings of a town crier, a 
butcher, and a chimney sweep, are all necessary, 
in a state of society; but if a man were to protest 
that he had chosen the first, because he loved 
quietude; or the second, that he might indulge in 
humanity; or the last, on account of its cleanli- 
ness, we should be ready either to laugh at his 
egregious folly, or to be angry at his unblushing 
effrontery, and yet not more irreconcileable 
would such an assertion be with truth than many 
professions that pass current in the world. 

Spare no pains to improve your talents, for 
talents well applied, like words fitly spoken, are 
as ** apples of gold in pictures of silver." 
Talent is not of itself a good, it is only of value 
when usefully applied. It is a possession like 
that of riches, knowledge, or strength. He who 
has riches may relieve the poor ; he who has 
knowledge may inform and guide the ignorant ; 
and he who has strength may protect the weak. 
But if, instead of this, the rich man persecutes 
the poor ; the man of knowledge misleads the 
ignorant; and the stjrong man oppresses his 
weak neighbour, their riches, knowledge, and 
strength, are worse than useless. Misapplied 
talent is the source of unnumbered evils. K 
every one made the best use of the talent he 
possesses, we should hardly know the world, it 
would be so altered and so happy. 

I remember hearing of a youn^ xasai^V^ ^%>»» 



with a stick in his hand, without ind 
favorite amusement, and the deva 
made among the thistles, nettles, f 
was truly astonishing. 

Unfortunately this young man waj 
80 strong in the head as in the arm, i 
been praised, somewhat injudiciousl 
prowess in the fields, he extended his 
to the gardens of his friends, where I 
lop away, with a lamentable want of 
the beautiful flowers with which tin 
were adorned. Here lay the hec 
proudest hollyhocks ; there were scatt 
ground the fairest lilies, and yonder - 
trated the gayest tulips. 

Now, had he been content to c 
dexterity in lopping down weeds, 1 
great as it was, would have been tole 
a smile ; but when he rashly began to 
against flowers, which were really be 
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neglects them. One man has a garden of a 
few rods which he cultivates with care ; another 
has a thousand acres in America unripped by 
the plough, and undug by the spade : the former 
every day eats the fruit of his labour, while the 
latter gains not from his estate a sheaf of com, 
a truss of hay, or a single cabbage to put on his 
table. It is not what we possess, but the good 
we get from it, that constitutes our riches. It 
is not having great powers of mind, but putting 
such as we have to a good use, that makes 
manifest our wisdom. 

Fail not to converse freely and honestly with 
your own hearts. 

There is this great advantage in the habit of soli - 
loquising, that we can say that to ourselves which 
we could never endure if said to us by another: 
we can rebuke ourselves with tenderness, or with 
severity ; — we can flap ourselves with a rod of 
feathers, or lash ourselves with a whip of scor- 
pions; we can scarify the skin, or cut deep to 
the, bone; we can lance the little finger, or 
dissect the heart. There is no one in the wide 
world who can do these things to us without 
offending us, but ourselves. 

What a costly thing is experience. We all 
ought to be wiser to-day than we were yesterday. 
I have not yet forgotten going to Ridgely-hill. 
Never having been there before, and the road 
being a little intricate, it is no great wonder 
that I did not go the nearest wa^^ ^^^^\sst 

-ML 
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field wag tmiere ed bj me» mnd lane after lanOy 
and the road did eerainij seem ralher Umg. 

When I came to the hill it appeared to be no 
light affiur to get to the top of it» bat to the top 
I was detennined to go. No sooner had I clam- 
bered ap high enoo^ to aee a little around me^ 
than it was dear that in my i^proach a wrong 
toming had been made ; addmg, thereby, at least 
a quarter of a mile to my ramble. By the time 
I had gained the crag, half np the hiU, it was 
equally plain that two wrong tomings had been 
taken by me, but when I arrived at the top, and 
traced the whole coarse of my ramble^ my wrong 
tamings appeared to be nearer ten than two. 

That it is with as as we journey onwards ; 
the older we grow, the plainer we see the errors 
of our earlier years, and happy may he account 
himself who, in age can discover but few wrong 
turnings in the days of his youth. 

The habit of depending less on to-day than on 
to-morrow is a bad one. There are many im- 
portant and promising days in the year, but 
to-morrow is of much greater promise than all 
the rest. Oh, what wonderful things are to be 
done to-morrow ! When are bad habits to be 
abandoned ? errors to be amended ? debts to be 
paid ? kindnesses to be performed, and virtuous 
enterprises to be begun? Why, to-morrow. 
We had no time yesterday, and are too busy to- 
day to think of these things, but to-morrow we 
rvill attend to them all. 
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It is a stange thing, while we Bigh for our 
yesterdays, and feel ashamed of our to-days, that 
we should all agree to think so favourably of our 
to-morrows. To-morrow is, for the most part, 
the only day in the year with which we feel 
satisfied; other days, like a careless school-boy's 
copy book, are blurred and blotted, but;to-morrow 
is a fair page, smooth and clear, and white as 
the driven snow. 

To what shall I liken to-morrow? It is a 
juggler that deceives us; a quack that pretends 
to cure us, and thin ice that will not bear our 
weight. It is a fruit that grows beyond our 
reach ; a shadow that we cannot grasp, a glit- 
tering bubble that bursts and vanishes away; a 
will o' the wisp that leads multitudes into the 
mire, and a rock on which mariners, without 
number, have suffered shipwreck. It is an illu- 
sion to all who neglect the present hour, and a 
reality to those only who improve to-day. 

Few people think, sufficiently, on the fact that 
all our to-days were once to-morrows. If, then, 
we have already misused so many to-morrows 
which are past, how is it that we feel so sure of 
putting to a better use those which are to come? 
This is a fair question; and yet, where is he, in 
what land does he dwell, by what name is he 
called, who does not, in some way or other, 
place an undue dependance on to-morrow? To- 
morrow is only a promise; when it becomes 
to-day it is a possession.; and, ^^^ >h\c^ ^^ 
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value (mrselves on our shrewdnessi we foolishly 
barter the possession for the promise, 

" To-day is ; to-morrow only may be," is a 
thought that is worth committing to memory. 
How old the saying may be, " One bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush," I cannot tell, 
but age has not impaired its truth, nor the value 
of the lesson it contains. What we have we are 
sure of, what we have not» we may never 
possess. 

We have all something to enjoy, and some- 
thing to endure. As pilgrims passing through 
the world, we must expect to fare as pilgrims; 
the glare and the gloom, the calm and the storm, 
the exulting heart and the desponding spirit will 
be ours, but the old and the young, the man and 
the boy will do well to remember 

While treading life's uncertain waj, 

Beset with sin and sorrow, 
He only who improves to-day, 

Can hope for joy to-morrow. 
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BAUBLINO ADYENTUBE& 

In the sunny seasons of boyhood the future is 
ever painted in rainbow hues. It belongs to 
another period of life to anticipate evlL Youth 
is as hopeful of the future as age is mistrustful. 
Oh I those were the days ! Those were the 
sunny seasons of our boyhood, when, waking 
early, our day-dreams sweetly stole upon our 
thoughts. The pleasant sunbeams that streamed 
aslant through our casement as if to wake us, 
told us that the lark was warbling in the air, 
and the speckled-breasted throstle whistling in 
the hedge, though we heard them not. We 
knew that the bsJmy air was abroad, though we 
felt it not ; and we were certain that the fresh 
dewy prinuroses and the cowslips were glitter- 
ing in the beam, though we saw them not. 
What delicious feelings of green boughs, and 
buds and blossoms. What fairy scenes of 
bowery lanes, and brooks, and sequestered copses 
broke upon our fancy, as one after another we 
awoke to consciousness, and prepared to steal an 
hour's enjoyment, before we entered ora. <5f<a 
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daily tasks ! True it was that we were pent 
up in our dormitory, and that the locked door 
at the staircase foot was a barrier that we could 
not pass, and equallj true it was, also, that a 
penalty awaited those that wandered out of 
bounds — but these impediments only made us 
more eager for enjoyment. We were too bold 
to fear, and too heartily in love with liberty not 
to purchase it at a little hazard. Some slept 
ingloriously, or were confined by their timidity 
to their beds, but some of us were bolder. Our 
chamber was over the sohoobroom, only a storey 
above it; so, dressing ourselves in haste, and 
opening the casement, we, in turn, dropped firom 
the window, and sallied forth on our momiiig 
ramble. Oh I those were the days I 

For one little hour the world was our owo, 
with all its freshness and its fragrancy. Autho- 
rity slept^ and already had we won our way into 
the fields. No doubt the sky was bright and 
blue, and the violets sweet, but we regarded 
them not. Schoolboys seldom do when they 
have a holly stick to cut in a distant hedge ; or 
rushes, or water lilies to gather in a distant 
pond. We saw nothing but the delightful 
beauty of a spring morning — heard nothing 
but the cuckoo, and felt nothing but the exulta- 
tion of schoolboys who had faced danger, over- 
come difficulty, and thus, as it were, paid 
beforehand for their holiday hour. "Stolen 
waters qxo sweet, and \>t^«A ^^teu in secret is 
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pleasant,'' even though afterwards turned into 
bitterness. Fields and lanes were traversed, 
coppices were visited, hedges were climbed, 
ditches and narrow brooks were leaped over, 
—on ! on ! on I There is nothing in the world 
like a ramble ! 

But was it all sunshine ? Had we no losses 
and crosses, and accidents and disappointments I 
Losses and crosses, and accidents and disappoint* 
ments to be sure we had, and what would our 
stolen ramble have been without them ? — What 
if one did roll into a bed of nettles ; another get 
B thorn in his finger, a third tear his trousers, 
and a fourth lose his pocket knife ? These things 
were not without their advantages, for they made 
OS more careful another time, called up within 
OS a spirit of endurance and achievement, and 
excited sympathy for one another. It might be 
wrong, nay it was wrong to rise from our beds 
80 early without permission ; to drop from the 
casement at the hazard of broken bones, and to 
wander out of bounds in defiance of lawful 
authority ; but the difficulties and trials we met 
with did us good, calling forth our resources, 
exercising our courage, moulding us and fashion- 
ing us to endure and to persevere in after life, 
when nobler objects were before us. Oh, it is 
a glorious thing to be able to persevere in a 
good cause, in spite of all impediments. 

Wonldst tbon pnrsae some glorions track, 
And does thy bosom btLixv 
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When disappomtments beat the back; 
Betuml Again return! 

Though thousand evils rise along 

Thj path in proud array; 
Tet noblj strive against the throng, 

And thou shalt win thy way. 

But now we are retnming from our i 
laden with spoils, two hooked holly slid 
three knobbed hazels, a May bough in full 
a bundle of rushes, a posy of white and 
water lilies, and a linnef s nest, with five 
white spotted eggs. Shame on him who 
from the furze bush in spite of the remons 
of his companions ! We are arrived at B 
Hill, where the high bank is blue with 
bells, some are trimming their sticks, an< 
are tying up their rushes and water 
while one is climbing a tree to get the 
oak balls that grow upon its branches — 
hark! The sound of the school bell is 
borne on the morning breeze — the pocket 
are hastily shut up, the sticks are rudely gi 
the bird's nest is dropped and the eggs ai 
ken, the rushes and water lilies are h 
together, and the climber, at the risk of hit 
hurries down the tree. Five minutes hs 
to run a distance of three quarters of a i 
Off we go! scampering over the fields and h 
Our booty being hastily hidden, we hun 
school with glowing faces. Luckily our 1 
and tutor have been detained in converse 
minute or two beyond lYiviix \ATsisi, ^\A^^ 
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the punishment we should otherwise have en- 
dured. 

When sonsliine, breezes, fruit and flowers, 
Fill np with joj the rosy hours, 
How grateful, mid its pleasures free, 
The heart of Boyhood ought to bel 

A ramble in Autumn is a sunny season to 
boyhood, for every hill he climbs, and every turn 
in the lanes presents him with a new scene, a 
£resh source of pleasure. 

Half a dozen of us from the school are again 
on our rambles, while an Autumnal sun with a 
ruddy glare is lighting up the skies. Bushy 
Scrubs is just before us, a piece of pasture land 
half covered over with furze, broom, large thorn 
bushes and brambles. There are two brown 
ponies and a gray horse gracing on it, while five 
or six young steers are pushing their way through 
the bushes and brambles. The grey horse is 
switching away the flies from his sides with his 
tail, the ponies are galloping round the piece, 
and one of the young steers is capering about 
couthly with a bramble hanging to his tail. 

We have left Bushy Scrubs behind us, and are 
now near the hollow old oak at the comer of the 
Ten Acres. That oak, they say, is between two 
and three hundred years old, and a serpent-like 
ivy tree has it in its folds, writhing round it 
from the bottom of its hollow trunk, to the top 
of its highest branches — but we have no time to 
look at it. The throstle is waxbliii^^xwEL ^^^-rsv 
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bush, and the loud and clear harmony of the 
blackbird is heard from the coppice on the left, 
but we have no time to listen. On we hurry, 
full of hope, ardour and happiness. The plea* 
sures of a holiday-loving schoolboy are rather 
snatched than lingered on. Uncertainty is 
written on all things, though boyhood is inatten- 
tive to the warning inscription— 

" For what is our life but a day I 
A short one that soon will be o'er! 

It presently passes away, 
And will not return any more. 

To-morrow may never arise, 

And yesterday's over and gone; 
Then catch at the day as it flies, 

For 'tis all we can reckon upon." 

Such are not the thoughts of boyhood in an 
Autumnal ramble. On we go. — We are nowpass- 
ing the fold yard of Farmer Higgins. Long are 
the manes and tails of the shaggy colts that are 
moving about there, up to their knees in straw. 
There is no end to the geese, turkeys, and poul- 
try, and the spread tail of the peacock, and the 
snowy plumage of the white pigeons, wheeling 
round the farmhouse in the air, are goodly to 
gaze on. The rat catcher has just put two fer- 
rets in the holes by the stable door, where a 
terrier and three or four men armed with sticks 
are waiting for the rats which they expect to be 
driven out of their holes — ^On we go I 
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In the lane we meet little Lucj Williams and 
her mother the widow. Lucy is a funny little 
creature, with a merry face, that not only laughs 
itself, hut sets others laughing also. There is 
sunshine and gladness in her bright blue eye. 
A gentle, ;sQiiling, giggling, laughing child, is 
dear little Lucy. 

Alan Hands is in his little garden, for he 
prides himself upon his jQowers, and well he may» 
though the best of them are over now. I heard 
of a florist who once made a sort of dial of his 
flowers. 

'Twas a lovely tbongbt to mark the hours 

As thej floated in light awaj, 
By the opening and the folding flowers, 

That laugh to the Summer's day 1 

Alan Hands has kindly given each of us aflower, 
but they would be much safer in his garden than 
with us. We shall want to use our hands, by 
and by, and then the flowers will be flung aside 
— On we go ! 

Here is Caryfort Camp, the scene of many a 
a friendly contest between the young soldiery 
of Holyrood. It is the battle field of many a 
boyish struggle I But I must tell you of Crazy 
Cawthom. 

Crazy Cawthom, for what cause no one knew, 
frequented Caryfort Camp in summer and in 
winter, in the hot and the cold, in the wet and 
the dry, in the midday glare, and tli<& m\&c^*^^ 
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gloom. I have seen him there, too, with his 
sparkling eyed fixed on the golden glories of the 
setting sun, clapping his hands with joy and 
cr3dng aloud, '^He is higher than the mountainsl 
He is deeper than the deep, deep sea P 

One stormy night as the shepherd from Broomy 
Grange was returning home, having been in 
search of some strayed sheep, he came to Cary- 
fort Camp. It was fearfully dark, and he 
missed his way, so that in a dozen more steps he 
would most Ukely have fallen over the high 
ridge into the gravel pit below, had he not been 
prevented by what followed. The clock of the 
Stoke Church struck twelve just then, a flash of 
lightning made the place for a moment as bright 
as day, and Crazy Cawthorn, who was standing 
on the very edge of the high ridge, clapped his 
hands and cried out louder than usual, '<He is 
higher than the mountains I He is deeper than 
the deep, deep sea !" 

Poor Cawthorn was but young when he died, 
and went off very suddenly. His mother, when 
he was too ill to go abroad, watched over him 
continually. Just before he departed, she told 
him to trust in God, when with his remaining 
strength he broke out into a laugh, feebly dap- 
ped his hands, and faintly uttered the words, 
** He is higher than the mountains ! He is deeper 
than the deep, deep sea!" 

We are now at the old moat; the drawbridge 
is useless, though a patt o^ it is still remaining. 
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There ! a water rat has just jumped from the 
bank into the moat, and a wild duck has dived 
under the water. How shall we get at the bul- 
rushes that are growing at the edge of the deep, 
dark water? The moat is muddy, and deep, and 
dangerous, and we have an undefined fear that 
some strange, snake-like creature, were we to 
venture in, would twist round our legs, from 
among the black roots of the sedge and 
rushes. No matter^ the bulrushes we must have. 
We cut two long sticks from the hazel hedge, 
one of them has a hook at the end, a pocket- 
knife is tied fast to the other stick, with a piece 
of string, and now with the armed stick we cut 
through the roots of the bulrushes, and with the 
hooked stick we drag them to the shore. Here 
we are with a noble bundle of bulrushes; and on 
we go! 

These are the Tibberton Limekilns, where 
a fearful occurrence once took place one dark 
night, A highway robbery was committed at the 
turn of the road yonder by two footpads. Some 
farmers came up at the time and the villains were 
pursued, when one fell into a bog and was smoth- 
ered, and the other it was thought had escaped, 
but some time after the lock and barrel of a 
pistol were found in the lime kilns. On the 
place being examined it was clear that some one 
had attempted to scale the precipice above the 
burning kilns, and had fallen, so that of the two 
footpads no doubt one perished m H.at\>^Yti 'V^'^^-* 
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and the other was burnt to death in the Tibber- 
ten Limekilns. 

" A wasp's nest ! a wasp's nest !" cries out the 
foremost of our party, as we proceed. We throw 
down our bulrushes, break boughs from the nut 
bushes, and tearing a stake from the hedge, ad- 
vance at once to the attack. A turf is hastily 
placed over the hole of the nest, the stake is 
driven into the bank, and while the rest brandish 
their branches, one tears up the nest with the 
stake. The wasps now become the assailants, 
and spite of our stake and nut boughs compel us 
to a precipitate and dishonorable retreat. We 
snatch up our bulrushes, and as we hurry off 
threaten a night visit, shovel, gunj/)wder and 
destruction to our victorious enemies. 

In crossing the turnpike road we fall in with 
a one legged sailor, carrying a model of a full 
rigged man of war. The very thing ! He 
talks of the stem and the stern, the main sail, 
flying gib and the Bcraper8,-Bpin8 his yams to 
entertain us, tells of the cap full of wind off the 
Cape, the storm in the Bay of Biscay, the wreck 
in ihQ chops of the Channel, winding all up well 
with "poor Jack" being under the weather, 
with no shot in the locker. Our admiration and 
pity are excited, our hearts open. We have not 
much money, but what we have we give, and 
part from our poor friend, one of us repeating 
tlie lines 

'* God and onr Sailor "we aWkft «^dora 
In timcB of fear aad daxiget^uotX^lQiftX 
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And too true is the accuBation. Youth, man- 
hood and age is this respect are all faulty. . 

How oft vhen thraalening dangers lower, 
Doth God in mercy prove his power, 
And SDCGOur give from pun and tears, 
Id jonth. In manliDod mdin jeus! 

Haw oft wlieD perirs honr is past, 
And blowa no more the storm; blut. 
Da we forget the cbsstening rod. 
And laving kiodnus of ooi God I 

We have gradually wandered in a somewhat 
circular course, and have now reached the 
Unked House. At this time of day, and half a 
dozen of ub together, we boldly enter the crazy 
dwelling, hut, gaze not without awe on its 
ruined roof, falling ceilings, dilapitated walla 
and broken windows. At nightfall we durst 
not approach the place, for strange things have 
been whispered of this wreck of a habitation. 
Boldly we talk of spending the night there alone, 
and laugh at the foolish fears of those who are 
less courageous. Boasting boyhood I How 
short-lived is thy coun^e ! 



On the patch of waste ground are two don- 
keys, and the two youngest of m.^ com.^jtA>sG». 
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mount them, bat no sooner are they on them 
than they are off again, for the donkeys lay 
down their ears and kick up their heels^and 
over their heads go their unpracticed riders. 

At the edge of.Collerton Copse a gang of 
gipsies have pitched their tent. The swarthy 
faced, dark haired children of the green lane and 
the shady wood, the moor and the moonlight^ 
are enjoying their liberty and their leisure. 
The tones of the merry violin are heard, and the 
fire, and the three sticks, and the suspended 
black pot, and the grazing donkeys are seen. 
Fain would the damsel in the black hat and 
coloured kerchief over her head, tell us our for- 
tunes, but the Sailor with his fall rigged man 
of war has carried off our funds as prize money, 
so we must, like *' Jack and Tom" of old, go and 
seek our fortunes for ourselves* 

As we proceed, a hare springs'up from a fern 
bush, and we give chase, but the faster we run, 
the farther we are left behind, A squirrel 
runs up a tree, and takes a flying leap to the 
branches of an other. By and by we find 
a hedgehog on a sunny bank, but he rolls himself 
up into a bristly ball on our approach. A 
flock of wild geese at a great height fly over 
our heads, and as we cross the Park in our 
homeward course, we stop to gaze on the tame 
swans that are swimming, with their snowy 
white feathers and their soot black legs, on the 
winding stream. 
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At last we come to the chesnut trees. Prickly 
bosses that have fallen from the branches, have 
burst on their descent, and the chesnuts inside 
them are visible, but with these we are not 
satisfied. We mount the trees, knock down the 
prickly clusters, and return to school laden with 
our bundle of bulrushes, and our handkerchiefs 
filled with chesnuts, thus finishing up the sunny 
season of our holiday ramble. 



^^ 
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PLANS AND UNDEBTAXINaa 

Though school boys are never happier than 
when among hills and valleys, and fields and old 
green lanes, and coppices, and commons, and 
overgrown brooks and ponds, and shadowy nooks 
and dells and dingles, yet are there sunny 
seasons within doors, in which they revel and 
delight. It is a sunny season when a new book 
of adventures, or of voyages and travels, makes 
its appearance among them, and is read by an 
ardent spirited boy surrounded by a listening 
and admiring throng. It is 'a sunny season 
when a parcel from home is opened by one 
of a free heart and generous hand, who has 
at least as much pleasure in slicing up his cake 
for his companions, as in partaking of it himself. 
And it is a sunny season, when a boy, who has 
made some progress in drawing, sits down in a 
leisure hour with his new colour box before him. 
TJjere it lies ! The smell of the cedar wood is 
pleasant, and the twelve coVoxrc^ in which red, 
aud blue, and green, and -ydXov^ ^x^^^^^iL^v&fi. 
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small drawer well supplied with colour brushes 
and pencils, are delightful to gaze oru 

But there are plans and undertakings, too, 
among school boys, that call forth their powers, 
that manifest their qualities, and yield them an 
abundant harvest of gratification. I could 
mention many of these that bound together the 
leading spirits at old Holyrood Academy, but 
our Newspaper project, our undertaking to 
establish among us a Manuscript Journal, was 
a measure too important to be lightly passed 
over. " The Holyrood Chronicle" would now 
be looked for in vain. I will at least snatch 
one remaining number of it from oblivion, > 
giving a copy of it as it now lies before me. 

** The Holyrood Chronicle,'* though written 
and not printed, had quite a Newspaper-like 
appearance. It usually contained Advertise- 
ments, Literary and other announcements, a 
Leading Article Uke that in **The Tunes," 
Foreign Litelligence, Parliamentary Debates, 
Domestic Affairs, Police Beports, and Miscel- 
laneous matter, and was, as the production of 
school boys, a very respectable publication ; but 
let the following copy of the only number of it 
now in existence speak for itself. 

THE HOLYBOOD CHBONICLE. 



Wanted.— The sum of £\,W^ M "^^ ^^^^^^^ 
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who has no reason to believe that he shall ever 
have occasion to repay the same. A liberal per- 
centage will be alloweid. 



Wanted. — A situation wherein the advertiser 
will have nothing to do> and where the salary 
will be liberaL 

Wanted. — By Che Patentee, a few spirited 
young fellows, on whom the powers of an Im- 
proved Guillotine may be illustrated. Liberal 
wages will be given, and the freedom of the 
Citv. 



TO CAPITALISTS. 



Several fine Freeholds, which have been 
mortgaged to double their real amount, may 
now be obtained by merely paying off the 
mortgages. This is an opportunity that ought 
not to be lost sight o& 



PABTNEB WANTED. 



The Advertiser, who has no capital, has no 
objection to take in a Partner who has. Being 
unaccustomed to business he will expect the 
coming-in Partner to bring in an Established 
Concern, and to be fully able to take upon him- 
self tho entire management of the business. 
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TO BE DISPOSED OP, 

Bj privato contract, a capital cargo of Rums 
and Sugars, closely stowed in the hull of a 
vessel lately sunk, and now lying in twenty 
fathom water in the chops of the Channel. The 
cargo may be examined at the convenience of 
those disposed to purchase, and if desired the 
goods will be allowed to remain a reasonable 
period on the premises. 



NEW THEATRE. 

On Friday next, by particular desire, will be 
performed the new Tragedy of 

OhI Oh! Oh I 
The part of Moody by the Manager. 

After which will be presented 

The new Comedy of 
Hah! Hah! Hah! 

The part of Risible by a Grentleman 
in the gallery. 



CHING-TA-TOO STEAMER. 

Starts from the Tower stairs every other 
morning at ten. This fine Steamer will afford 
an excelleht opportunity of a pleasurable trip to 
the East. It will breakfast at Gibraltar ; dine 
at the Cape ; tea at Bombay ; and axtvv^ V^ ^ 
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late supper at Cochin China. Those whose 
friends reside at Botany Bay will do well to avail 
themselves of this eligible mode of conveyance. 
Apply for tickets to Captain Whang-ta-who, 
at the Fekin Coffee House. 



LEADING ARTICLE. 

Such are the crooked politics of belligerent 
nations, that an armistice is generally employed 
in preparations for more extended warfare, a 
treaty of peace often the most prolific source of 
discord, and an alliance of kingdoms for mutual 
protection, frequently the very means by which 
they endeavour to annoy each other. Had not 
the leading powers of the earth been lashed 
with scorpions, had they not been bruised and 
broken by prolonged battles and bloodshed — had 
they not been, as it were, crippled and crushed 
into quietude — they never would for so long a 
period have allowed the sword to rest in its 
scabbard, and the cannon to suspend its fiery 
breathings of desolation and death« The com- 
batants have now taken breath, and we think 
we perceive the tumultuous risings of restless 
ambition, the renewed desire to plague the world 
with battles, and to saturate the earth with blood. 
We look on diiFerent nations as rather desiring 
war than seeking peace, as restrained, not by 
principle but by policy. We would not willingly 
turn alarmists, but we think it scarcely reason- 
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able to conclude that the contending interests 
now brought into collision, of so many powers, 
will be adjusted without the customary arbitra- 
tion of the sword. All may appear at present 
comparatively quiet, but 

Treacherous qnietnde is widely spread 
When hoary Etna broods some deed profound ; 

Scarce smoke the ashes o'er his angry head, 
And silence unmolested reigns around. 

Like the pent-up fury of the mountain, the fiery 
passions of the nations may burst forth, and 
happy will England be if she escapes the spread- 
ing conflagration. 

PALIAMBNTABY DEBATES, 
HOUSE OF LOBDS. 

A few petitions were presented, after which 
the House adjourned till the 32nd instant. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

This being the day appointed for the long 

expected motion of Colonel , the house was 

filled at an early hour. After some preliminary 
business had been arranged, the gallant Colonel 
arose, and in a speech replete with feeling, eru- 
dition, and eloquence, thus addressed the house : 

** It is, Mr. Speaker, with extreme diffidence 
that I rise on the present occasion," (cries of 
hear ! hear ! from every quarter.) " It is with 
extreme diffidence," repeated the ^^VL^^sclX. ^^^<^, 
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" that I rise on tho present occasion.** (Un- 
bounded applause!) ''It is," again reiterated 
the honourable and gallant member, '* with the 
most extreme diffidence that I rise to deliver mj 
sentiments on the present occasion/' (deafening 
and clamourous approbation here was mani- 
fested, and the eloquent and gallant member 
resumed his seat amidst the most rapturous 
applause). 

So great was the sensation produced on 
the house by the resistless eloquence of the 
gallant Colonel, that the motion was carried 
unanimously. As the time occupied by the 
eloquent and gallant member in his argumenta- 
tive, able, and indeed, irresistible appeal, was 
considerable, the house adjourned, at the close 
of one of the most able and manly speeches 
which had ever been delivered within its walls. 



Mr. Editor, — However edified I am by the 
Editor of the Holyrood Chronicle, it does not 
prevent me from falling into a passion with the 
printer. If you have any respect for my peace, 
or the propagation of your own principles, you 
will pay a little more attention to the type of 
your paper. 

While Editor's indite with force and ease, 
Let Printer's speck their i*s and cross their t*8. 

Your obedient Servant, 



^CMUAi^ ^mUif^. 
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POLICE REPORTS. 



An Irishman full six feet four, whose clothes 
appeared to be made for a person about four 
feet six, was placed at the bar before Sir Rich- 
ard , he having been found in a second 

storey, with a silver candlestick in his pocket. 

SirRichard — Well, Patrick O'Tralligan, what 
have you to say for yourself? 

Nothing at all, your Honor, and I would bo 
glad if your Honor would let the matter drop. 

Sir Richard — Ay ! but you must please to 
drop a word or two first, to explain how you 
could be found in a chamber belonging to another, 
with a silver candlestick in your pocket. 

That is a misfortin that your Honor will bo 
too good to upbraid me with. I will make tho 
matter as clear as a porter pot, I was going 
home, it could not be later, anyhow, than twelve 
o'clock, for I likes to be at home early, and to 
go to bed sober. Well ! my foot slipped off the 
coping stone, and I fell through a cellar window. 
Knowing that I had no business there, anyway, 
your Honor, I tried to get out again, but mis- 
took my way, and somehow found myself up 
stairs. 

Sir Richard — You must try again, Patrick 
O'Tralligan, for the house in which you had the 
misfortune to be found, had no cellar to it. 

O then, your Honor ! It's a clear case that 
when my foot slipped, I must lk«uN^\v\«\.\fi:^ ^^^-s^rt 

o 
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head in my fall, and it so bothered me that I 
didn't know what I was doing, or where I was 
going. 

It is needless to say that poor Patrick O'Tral- 
ligan was committed. 



CHARACTER. 

True elevation of mind — true dignity of soul, 
can only thoroughly be enjoyed by the man Who 
is proudly conscious while moving among his 
fellow men, that— his boots and shoes are po- 
lished with "Warren's jet blacking." 



QUERY. 

Why is making a man happy, the same thing, 
with some people, as shooting him through the 
head ? • 

Because it is giving him satisfaction. 
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BIBDSNESTINa, AND COTJNTBT VISITS. 

What sunny seasons had we used to have at 
Holyrood, when the time of birdsnesting came 
round, but by birdsnesting I mean rather the 
finding than the taking of birdsnests. I was a 
birdsnester taking eggs and young birds, for one 
spring only, and ever after renounced the 
cruelty, while I retained the enjoyment of the 
pastime. 

How varied are the haunts and the habits of 
the feathered race. Some flit along near the 
ground, some winnow their way in the sky, some 
frequent the hill, and some the lowly dale. 

The past comes over me as I look back at my 
youthful days. I am with my companions 
roaming the lanes and fields from Bilberry hill 
to Horberry bog, and from Brookhouse farm to 
Tollerton wood. I can almost see the trees that 
were then growing, and all but hear the birds 
that were then singing ! 

On the edge of the wood in the old hollow ivy- 
covered tree, an owl is hooting VA^^qvsl^'^ * ^^^<et 
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nest is there. How often have I climbed that old 
tree. Memory takes me back to the sunny seasons 
of boyhood. 

On a twig near the brink of the brook sits a 
king-fisher, with his shining green head and wings 
spotted with light blue, — his back and tail are 
azure, his breast is white, the under part of his 
body is orange, and his legs and toes are red. 
Now he is hovering over the brook like a hawk, 
and now darting into the water for his prey 
with the swiftness of an arrow from a boy. The 
king-fisher's six white eggs, are lying in a hole 
on the bank of the brook. 

On we go, my companions as happy as my- 
self. One finds on the dried grass scraped 
together by the pewit, or lapwing, for a nest, 
lour olive coloured eggs spotted with black. 
Another climbs the tail elm to a crow's nest, 
and a third discovers among the reeds of the 
dark pond the nest of fiags and water-grQSses of 
the water-hen. 

In the thorny bush in the hedge row by the 
tall elm tree a blackbird has built her clay-lined 
nest, with an upper lining of dry hay, and when 
we approach it, the little pin-feathered young- 
lings, for there are four or five in the nest, 
stretch out their bare necks and gape altogether, 
opening their mouths so wide that a finger might 
be put down their throats. 

Here is Ragstone Top, ragged and bare as it 
ritics from the river, w\io^^ Twdiing waters are 
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forcing their way between the rifted rocks. A 
hawk has built her nest at the point of the cliff, 
where the stunted bush springs from the dark 
fissure. They say that a reckless climber once 
fell from the peak above, right into the river. 

Yonder is yew tree coppice full of romantic 
paths, of snug comfortable nooks and cozy cor- 
ners. Many a jay's nest and many a quince's or 
wild pigeon's nest a mere layer of crossed sticks, 
have I climbed up to there in my time. 

Here in a hole of the bank close under the 
hedge is a wren's nest, with a hole hardly big 
enough to put your finger. Let it alone ! Let it 
alone ! 

On we go, revelling in enjoyment through 
changing scenes, visiting the furzy common, 
stretching out towards the distant wood, — the 
old stone quarry^ fantastically hung with beau- 
tiful creepers, red, purple and green, where the 
sand martin builds her nest, — the Park, stud- 
ded with clumps of firs and high elms, where the 
rooks have established their colony, — orchards, 
hedgerows, ponds, brooks, fields and lanes, find- 
ing in our way the nests of the blackbird, the 
linnet and the skylark, the bullfinch, gosschat 
and whitethroat,the thrush, the piefinch and the 
woodpecker, till weary of foot and tired of holi- 
day, we once again retrace our schoolward steps. 

Among the many who have written on boy- 
hood and rural scenery, none has surpassed 
William Howitt. You are a^'8kT\. ^ '^<^1 '^^'^s^- 
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rounded by Country sights, you hear Country 
sounds, and absolutely appear to breathe Country 
air, while lingering on his delightful pages. 
But while I thus pay him a just tribute of admi- 
ration, I cannot subscribe to his peculiar 
opinions on Birdsnesting. Mr. Howitt's re- 
marks will, I fear, be very influential among 
boys, removing the scruples of the tender-hearted, 
and making the cruel more relentless ; but as he 
holds his opinions in sincerity, he has an 
undoubted right to avow them. There is so 
much openness and honesty of purpose in the way 
in which he has expressed himself on Birdsnest- 
ing in his Boy's Country Book, that I feel sure 
he will not object to my here quoting his opinions 
for the purpose of testing their value. Though 
I differ with him in opinion, I gave him as full 
credit for the uprightness of his intentions as I 
claim for my own. Under the impression that, 
were he at my elbow, he would rather wish than 
otherwise that his views should be thoroughly 
considered, I will venture to quote largely from 
his interesting volume. 

" A great hue-and-cry has been raised against 
birds'-nesting. It has been denounced as cruel 
and savage ; and boys have been warned against 
it in well-meaning books as a deadly sin, and a 
thing not to be thought of: but the fact is, that 
while there are boys and birds'-nests, there always 
will be birds'-nesting. There always was since 
the foundation of the woT\d,«ii^\^^T\V^ believe 
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there always will be till its end. It is an in- 
stinct, a second nature, a part and parcel of the 
very constitution of a lad. There is nothing in 
all country life that is so fascinating, that so 
absorbs and swallows up in its charms the whole 
boy, as birds'-nesting. You may persuade the 
lad not to eat apples before they are ripe ; not 
to pull off the nuts while they have nothing in 
them but a mere pith ; not to catch butterflies, 
or run after cockchafers ; but you will never 
persuade the real, active, healthy, inquisitive, 
spirited lad, not to go a birds'-nesting. What 
is spring, and what is the country, without 
birds'-nesting ?" 

" ' What !' a whole host of humane voices will 
exclaim — * do you advocate the cruelty of birds'- 
nesting !' Softly — I have said nothing of the 
cruelty of birds'-nesting : it is the cruelty that 
I abominate, and would wish to see done away 
with. Are cruelty and birds'-nesting insepara- 
ble things ? By no means. The cruelty is all 
that we want to be rid of, but to be rid of that, 
it is not necessary to abandon birds'-nesting 
itself; one of the most interesting, delightful, 
healthful, and, I will add, improving recreations 
that a country lad can engage in. I ^ow, indeed, 
that endless are the cruelties that are practised 
in birds'-nesting, and no one abhors them more 
than I do ; but while I would be amongst the 
most zealous remonstrants against these cruelties.^ 
I would at the same time aaj \ft ^n^\^ ^a^>\s^ 
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all means while you are lads, and are in the 
country, hunt birds'-nests every spring." 

*' This is the grand lesson that parents should 
everywhere teach — That all living creatures are 
sensitive like themselves, and that while they 
admire the beauty of bird or moth, or any other 
living thing, they must have a care of inflicting 
pain upon it. 

" It is, then, entirely on this principle, that I 
would have birds'- nesting conducted. Birds'- 
nests and eggs are too beautiful and curious not 
to be sought after and admired ; but they are 
to be appropriated only in such a manner as is 
most consistent with humanity; and on no 
account are young birds to be taken by boys." 

" The great Author of Nature did not disdain 
to legislate in the Jewish law on this very 
subject of birds'-nesting. Here are his sacred 
provisions on this subject in the 22nd chapter of 
Deuteronomy. ' If a bird's-nest chance to be 
before thee in the way, in any tree, or on the 
ground, whether they be young ones, or eggs, 
and the dam sitting upon the young, or upon 
the eggs, thou shalt not take the dam with the 
young. But thou shalt in any wise let the dam 
go, and take the young to thee, that it may be 
well with thee, and that thou mayest prolong 
thy days.' " — verses 6, 7. 

" On the first view of this clause in the divine 

hiw^ it appears that we are permitted to take 

joung birds. But the ia(it \^, W^a.^. the Jews 
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were so permitted, but we are not. Many things 
were permitted to the Jews, that are not per- 
mitted to us. We exist under a higher and more 
humane dispensation. We are Christians, whose 
guiding law is love ; and the* heavenly injunction 
to do to others as we would be done to, extends 
to every living creature. We are bound not to 
inflict unnecessary misery on them, and we have 
only to call to mind what has just been said, 
to see what is the misery produced by the 
taking of young birds by boys. It follows, then, 
that boys may take eggs only, and that under 
regulations based on the same grand rule." 

" What I would say to boys, then, would be — 
nests and eggs you naturally desire to have ; 
but take no more nests than what you want to 
put your eggs in ; *.and for this purpose take, if 
possible, only such as are built in any public 
situations, as by road-sides and other places, 
where it is impossible they can long escape. 
The sooner these nests are taken, in fact, the 
better it is for the bird ; for instead of being 
left to sit on her eggs for a fortnight, perhaps, 
or even till she has hatched them, and then to 
have them taken, it is much better for her to have 
her nest taken at once, and a chance given her of 
building in a more retired spot. Take, then, 
only such nests as are certain to be taken, and 
then in gathering eggs mind this rule : never 
take the whole number of eggs out of any nest 
that is in a secluded situatioii, vi\kfcTe* nXsrx'^K^ '^ 
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probability of the nest escaping. If there be 
only one egg in, leave it till there are more. If 
there are three or four — five is the average 
number of eggs in general — take only one or 
two. By this means you will soon collect from 
different nests any number that you may desire, 
and yet inflict no grievance on the parent bird ; 
for birds are no arithmeticians, they can't count 
their eggs ; and while they have one or two 
left, they seem as perfectly contented as if they 
had a dozen. But never take all that the nest 
contains, if it be only one, for then the bird will 
very probably forsake the nest altogether. By 
this system of merely levying a tribute, as it 
were, to your admiration of these beautiful little 
natural productions, you may gratify the most 
ardent desire of the possession of birds' eggs of 
every kind without the slightest commission of 
cruelty. It is true that you prevent the full 
increase that there would otherwise be of birds; 
but this is, in my opinion, no cruelty whatever, 
but on the other hand, rather a humanity. 
Providence hps evidently provided for every 
casualty that can attend birds, for in spite of 
the wholesale ravages that are now committed 
on their nests, there is no apparent de- 
crease of their numbers. If a certain quantity 
of eggs is not destroyed, the flocks of small birds 
become so immense, that the farmers are obliged 
to shoot them by hundreds to keep down their 
liumbors. By a moderaX© wv^ cou-lderate ap- 
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propriation of part of the eggs, you therefore 
effect the object which is actually necessary to 
the farmer, without the pain and death which he 
is afterwards obliged to inflict." 

" Many a time, as I have said, I used to stroll 
off before breakfast; right away through the 
dewy fields, tiU the stitches of my shoes were 
washed white as snow, and my shoes themselves 
lost every bit of black from them, and were as 
soft as tripe. I had this nest to visit, to see if 
it were finished, and that, to see if the bird had 
yet laid an egg, and the other to see if she had 
begun to sit ; and then that bush was so attrac- 
tive, and that bank so likely for a nest ; and how 
beautiful it was when the yellow-hammer flew 
off and showed her neat round nest, built of dry 
grass and lined with black horse or cow hair, 
with its curiously scrawled eggs, lying amongst 
the green mercury in the bank. A robin was 
seen sitting with his red breast, and caring 
nothing forme ; or the chaffinch's nest, so lovely 
in its spangling lichens, was discerned in the 
black-thorn ! Ah ! my basin of new milk and 
jnj hot roll were delicious after such a round." 

As Mr. Howitt has so forcibly pointed out, 
and so strikingly illustrated the cruelty of taking 
young birds, it is only a part of his argument to 
which I will now refer. 

The first reason assigned, if reason it may be 
called, in support of the practice of birdsnesting^ 
is this, " While there are boya ^\i^ \Jvc^sssk^\s» 
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tlicrc always will be birdsnesting. There al- 
ways was (birdsnesting) since the foundation of 
the world, and I verily believe there always will 
be till its end." 

Now a thing is not of necessity right because 
it has long existed. Envy, anger and hatred have 
been in existence quite as long as the practice 
of birdsnesting. 

Mr. Howitt says, " Birdsnesting is an instinct, 
a second nature, a part and parcel of the very 
constitution of a lad," — but I scarcely think that 
he would allow the argument were I to contend 
that because a disposition to revenge was an 
instinct, and a part and parcel of our constitu- 
tion, that it was right and need not be re- 
strained. 

"There is nothing," observes Mr. Howitt, 
** in all country life that is so fascinating — that 
so absorbs and swallows up in its charm the 
whole boy as birdsnesting," — but is a thing 
right because it is fascinating and absorbs 
and swallows up in its influence those who are 
attached to it ? If so, gaming is right, for it 
facinates and absorbs its votary as much and 
more than birdsnesting does the boy. 

When a cause is brought into a court of 
justice, the jurors are bound **Well and truly to 
try the issue between the parties, and a true 
verdict give actordiny to the evidence. Now, if 
in trying Mr. Howitt's argument in favour of 
birdsnesting, the rea^ieT \i^ lo decide according 
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to the evidence^ the verdict must of necessity be 
given against him. I do not dogmatically 
affirm, that birdsnesting is wrong, though I 
believe it to be so, but I may venture to affirm 
that Mr. Howitt has altogether failed in endea- 
vouring to prove that it is right. 

Let us suppose two boys on a birdsnesting 
expedition. After prowling the lanes and fields 
for some time, and prying into every place, they 
discover in a shady and retired spot the nest of 
a piefinch containing five eggs. The finder of 
the nest is about to tear it from the bush, when 
his hand is arrested by his companion, who 
reminds him that the Boy's Country Book forbids 
a boy from taking more nests than he really 
requires to carry his eggs in, and that he ought 
not, on any account, to take all the eggs. 

The finder of the nest, being a shrewd lad, 
stoutly contends that even if that is the case he 
has a right to take the nest, because he does 
require it to carry his eggs in, he having no 
other. As to taking all the eggs, he has no 
objection to leave two or three of them behind, 
if his comrade will only tell him where to leave 
them, but he cannot stick them up in the bush. 
Puzzled by this plain dealing, and not being 
provided with a rule to guide him in this case, 
he gives way, when the other boy tears the nest 
from the bush, and bears away the five eggs 
triumphantly without compunction, feeling him- 
self indeed justified by the Boy's GowxiVt^ ^qs^* 
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On go our birdnesters, who soon after are 
lucky enough to find the nest of a writing-mas- 
ter or yellow hammer, containing also hve eggs. 
One would suppose that here the Howittlaw would 
be respected, and that the nest would not be 
taken, but when once the right to rob a bird of 
its eggs and nest is conceded to a boy, or the 
right to rob a black African or a red Indian of 
his possessions is conceded to a man, neither the 
one nor the other will ever be at- a fault for a 
reason why he should avail himself of it to the 
utmost. Young Wilful, he who tore from the 
bush the nest of the piefinch, now maintains 
that according to the Country Book, he has a 
right to take the nest of the yellow-hammer, for 
it is bigger than that of the piefinch, and that 
the latter will never hold all the eggs that he 
knows he shall find. Again his comrade, the 
champion of mercy, is at fault for a reply, and 
up from the mowing grass the nest of the yellow- 
hammer is torn. 

Hitherto the Howitt law has been a dead 
letter, evaded by ingenuity and covetousness; 
but presently a throstle's nest is found, which is 
immediately condemned on the same principle as 
the other nests. Young Wilful declares that 
he means to climb an ash tree to a magpie's 
nest, and as he cannot bring down the nest of 
the magpie, and as the yellow-hammer's nest 
will not hold the eggs he has, and those of the 
magpie which he mteivda \.o Vv^ye, so he cannot 
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do without taking the throstle's nest. This 
course, being in strict conformity with the rules 
laid down in the Country Book, or, at least, not 
an infringement of them, according to the boy's 
wilful interpretation, is adopted, and the nest of 
the throstle, the third nest taken with impunity, 
is pulled with all its eggs from the hazel hedge. 
We see, then, that in instances without number, 
the intention of the Howitt law to protect the 
nests of birds may be altogether unavailing. 
When a law of mercy is to be explained and 
executed by the wilful, the rapacious, or the 
cruel, what likelihood is there of its being 
effectual. 

But having been unsuccessful with our first 
birdsnesting party, let us try another. Let us 
suppose that two somewhat tender-hearted boys 
sally forth, taking with them an old nest, which 
they have by them. A hedge sparrow's nest is 
soon found, containing five beautiful blue eggs. 
The Country Book will not allow all to be taken, 
and a contention arises whether one, two, three, 
or four shall be left in the nest. Angry words 
pass, mercy prevails, and only two eggs are 
taken. Here the bird, the owner of the nest, 
has fallen into good hands. 

By and by other birdnesters arrive, and as 
their quick eyes discover marks of the feet of 
those who have preceded them, they soon find 
the nest of the unfortunate hedge sparrow. 
They might lawfully take two, bvxl t\\e^ "sx^ ^^rN- 
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cruel, and only take one, because the Country 
Book says that one or two should be left in the 
nest. Their forbearance, however, stands the 
poor bird in very little stead, for a third party 
follow on their track, who finding two eggs in 
the nest, and knowing that they cannot lawfully 
take both, limit themselves to the taking of one, 
leaving the poor bird, as Mr. Howitt says, 
" seemingly contented ;" but as I believe in 
reality sorrovnng over its solitary e^g, the 
remaining wreck of its ruined fortunes. 

Believing as I do, that the practice of taking 
eggs from birds has a bad influence in most cases 
on the disposition of a boy, I would willingly 
encourage him to adopt a different course. He 
is but a poor lover of nature, who cannot see a 
toad without pelting it with stones, a butterfly 
without crushing its fragile wings, and a biii 
on its nest without robbing it of its eggs. One 
lark in the heavens is worth a dozen in their 
(^ages, and the green egg of the blackbird, the 
clear white agg of the kingfisher, and the spotted 
^-go ^^ ^^® water wagtail, are far more beautiful 
in the nests to which they belong, than when 
seen dangling on a string, or suspended against 
a wall. 

To every boy would I say, encourage a taste 

for simple pleasures, and revel in Country scenes, 

but let all your objects be associated with virtue, 

a/jd your love of nature be unstained with in- 

/iuinanity. 
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What season is more sunny to boyhood than 
that of a pleasant visit, be it in summer or 
winter ? 

Pleasant it is to visit at a cottage, where the 
simple manners, the freedom from restraint, and 
the desire to please, all find their way to a boy's 
heart. Roger has something to tell about a 
snake, a fox, or a badger, or a story of the 
linked House or the old Pond or the Forty 
Acres, or something else that is vastly enter- 
taining, and his wife is sure after the plain fare 
to produce some little nicety when least expected. 
But of all visiting, a visit to a farm-house holds 
the highest place in a boy's estimation. 

Oh it was a sunny season with some of us at 
Holyrood when the time of sheep-shearing camd 
round, for when the shearing was all over, and 
the poor silly sheep, despoiled of their clothing, 
clipped as close as the shearers and shears could 
clip them, wandered about in the sunny fields, 
not knowing one another, and scarcely seeming 
to know themselves. A feast was given at 
Woodhouse Farm, where lived the father of one 
of my schoolfellows. Happy was he who then 
stood well in the good graces of Abel Barton, 
for he was sure to be invited to the feast. Abel 
and I were school cronies, and often did he 
take me to the house of his father. 

Well do I remember my last visit to Wood- 
house Farm. We had roamed over the fields^ 
climbed up the hay ricks, beexi «iX£iow^^^^'«>^^^' 

y1 
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the sheep, the pigs, and the poultry, and romped 
and tumbled on the clean dry straw in the bam, 
when we were summoned to partake of the good 
cheer that smoked on the abundant board. 

It was a sunny season for schoolboys to par- 
take freely of the fowls and the ham, the pud- 
dings and the pies, the custards and the syllabubs, 
to crack as many nuts as we liked and to play at 
what games we listed. And scarcely less sunnj 
was it, to go into the great kitchen where the 
farming men, in their white frocks, or their brown 
coats and red waistcoats, were drinking the not 
brown ale poured out from a foaming can, and 
telling strange tales, and singing uncouth songs 
in uncouth voices, and laughing till the waUs 
rang again, and dancing in their thick soled, 
hobnailed shoes on the stony kitchen flour. 
Yes ! Yes ! It was a sunny season ! 

Let me here sketch a sunny season of boyhood, 
enjoyed by me after my schoolboy days had 
flown. Let me sketch the past as though it were 
present. 

The ride is delightful, but where is there a 
country ride that is not delightful in fine weather. 
As we advance the roads become more and more 
beautiful, the prospect more and more extensive, 
and the foliage more and more abundant until 
Larches Green is before us. 

I wish I could introduce here a little sketch 

in pencil oii Larches Green ! Nothing could be 

more agreeably imposmg iVvaja \Xi& ^^vc isiansion, 
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with its aristocratic avenue of trees on each side, 
with dark luxuriant plantations behind ; — the 
winding walks and grottos— the sweeping lawn, 
reaching to the splendid plate glass windows, 
unbroken by one solitary flower bed. 

Then, again, the long drive through the 
avenue with the tall trees meeting over your 
head all the way — the luxuriant shade, the 
dashing suddenly into the very centre of the 
scene, emerging from the trees, and bursting at 
once into a fairy-like expanse, is delightiTul. 
Such a boundless sea-like scene, with high 
ridges, rising over high ridges, with blue foliage 
melting into the distant blue hills, the peaceful 
spire of a village church, and the castellated 
turrets of a neighbouring chateau ! 

But there is no time to attend to these things 
now. Lights are flashing within. Two or three 
liveried servants are already at the door. You 
perceive the happy faces in the drawing room, 
the bright winter fire, the sofas and ottomans; 
you alight, enter the hall, disrobe yourself and 
pass through saloons and galleries well supplied 
with lamps and vases, and statues, and flowers 
and pictures, and servants, and every thing 
animate and inanimate that can add interest to 
the place. 

We now are about to enter the drawing roomj 
and are met half way by an elegant and indes- 
cribable group. 
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First comes one personifying winter, dressed 
in a very elegant, tightfitting cloak, trimmed in 
every direction with snow white fur, and under- 
neath a scarlet and black velvet dress, with a dark 
blue velvet bonnet and feathers. Then a lady 
close behind in black satin, — another, with raven 
locks, a rather piquante face and stateliness of 
mien, in a silk dress of various colours, harmo- 
nizing together in such a manner that it is 
impossible to say which colour has the ascen- 
dency. Other forms of grace and beauty 
advance in succession. From different portals 
come different people, and the interest of the 
scene increases. I am bewildered; there are so 
many persons, and things, and avenues, to occnpy 
and distract my attention. As soon could I 
comprehend the intricate extent of the British 
Museum as the interminable mazes of Larches 
Green ! 

Our hospitable entertainer, with several gentle- 
men, including one with a dazzling white em- 
broidered satin waistcoat, and white cambrick 
handkerchief, are conversing with a distinguished 
individual in a black coat and white waistcoat, 
when the door is thrown open and in comes 
our excellent and admirable hostess with a 
goodly train of ladies. Never sure did a party 
get so immediately- acquainted with each other ! 
In five minutes all are at perfect ease, conversing 
Uis though they had been bosom friends for 
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years. There is no constraint, hauteur, or 
apparent reserve, none of that icy coldness and 
chilling frost which we so frequently find. 

That interval of time immediately before din- 
ner has been stigmatized as the most silent and 
woeful of any in the course of a visiting day; 
but it certainly is not so here, for endless subjects 
of conversation, and endless different remarks 
suggest themselves. How can it be otherwise, 
with the boundless prospect, the glowing fire, 
the goodly glasses wreathed with holly, misletoe, 
ivy and laurel, the vases ornamented with 
drooping fir, the number and positions of elegant 
persons present — some lying on sofas, some 
reclining on easy chairs, others standing to 
converse, or gazing from the windows. 

The dinner bell rings. The Captain conducts 
our fair hostess into the dining room. I have 
the honour of escorting an interesting Made- 
moiselle, the younger of two sisters. Other well- 
paired couples follow in succession, vieing with 
each other in dress, elegance, and personal appear- 
ance. Our seats are taken, and we soon are 
fully engaged with table attractions. 

But before the twilight has spread its shadows 
to be dispersed by the glowing tapers, let me 
just give a glance at the room. You are struck 
with the immense plate glass windows, reaching 
almost from the cornice to the carpet, each com- 
posed of two panes of glass only ; thus your 
view is not intercepted by cross ^v€«.^'s» q^^^^v^.^^ 
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and the effect is excellent. It looks as though 
there were no window there at all. A carpenter 
once, when employed on the premises^ took op 
a heavy billet of wood, intending to throw it oat 
of the window, altogether unconscious of tbe 
crystal barrier that intervened, with such foree 
did he throw the billet, that the clear, beaatifiJ 
window was shivered to pieces. 

This plate glass, though not proof agaiart * 
billet of wood forcibly thrown against i^ hm 
much strength. A large dog, on anothor 
occasion, seeing his master, a Captain, inside the 
drawing room, made a violent spring to jump 
into the room to him; so violent was the rebound 
from the glass, that poor Fompej was rolled 
completely over on the lawn, apparently much 
surprised at so unlooked for a rebuff. 

To describe the dinner would be to effect an 
impossibility, because such a dinner is altogether 
indescribable. A breakfast, a tea^ and even a 
pic-nic-party dinner might be attempted — but a 
dinner on an ample scale, elegant and abundant, 
and especially a Christmas dinner — defend me 
from so hopeless an enterprise. Let me 
proceed. 

The broad breasted turkey, the princely sir- 
loin, the fair pheasants, the truly English plum 
pudding, the custards, the mince pies, the jellies, 
and the every thing have disappeared, the bottles 
have ceased to pursue each other round the table, 
/.tvcn tho princely pm<i tvp^le from its enviable 
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throne in the centre, looks mournfully down 
upon the wreck of the feast, and the ladies have 
departed. Let us then follow them. 

The drawing room is ornamented with large 
mirrors reaching from the ceiling to the floor. 
These are tastefully wreathed with evergreens. 
Evergreens are on the chimney piece, on the side 
tables, on the ornaments, on the ladies dresses; 
evergreens are every where, and then there are 
bot-house plants of varied kinds, some tall and 
elegant, diffusing around a grateful odour. The 
curtains are closely drawn, the lights are brilliant, 
the fire clear and bright, the assembled guests 
animated, the conversation interesting, the whole 
spectacle wondrously attractive, and the room, 
reflected by the mirrors, appears without end. 
Music commences, and voices more musical swell 
the harmonious sounds. 

A change has taken place in the scene, for 
having stolen avray from the drawing room, I 
am accompanied by one of the party, belonging 
to the household, and we are making a tour of 
discovery, with the assistance of a lamp, among 
the winding galleries and ascending staircases of 
this extended abode. We have reached the 
crimson chamber, a large room all hung with 
crimson. The curtains, the bed furniture, the 
paper, the carpet, all are crimson, and the 
cheerful fire that is now flaring in the grate, is 
crimson too. Near the bed stands a writing 
table well supplied with materials ^o^ ^tVgsxv^. 
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On we go, throagh doors that lead on either 
side from room to room : the Drab room of our 
excellent host and hostess, corresponding with 
the crimson room, except in colour — has been 
visited; the Blue room, the White room, and 
rooms of all colours to the amount of thirty and 
upwards, have we explored, with the Picture 
gallery, the Ball room, the Servants' hall, the 
Organ room and the Nursery, in which, in a 
gilt cage, is an entertaining parrot. We return 
to the Drawing room, and sprightly conversation 
and harmonious music and elegant and intellec- 
tual pastimes, close the sunny season of this 
visit of my boyhood. 

Sometimes it is well to contrast a sunny with 
a shadowy season, for all sunshine is as bad as 
all shade. Sunshine and shade, enhance each 
other's value. 

" Like pearls upon an Ethlop's arm, 
Each gires each a doable chann.'* 

" Death's visits to the village" may be read 
with advantage by all. I wiU here then intro- 
duce it to the attention of my readers. 

Death came up the village. It was in the 
Spring: the fresh leaves were budding forth, 
and the snow drops were peeping out of the 
ground. He went into the thatched cottage bj 
the ash tree, where sat old Roger Gough in his 
arm-chair, with his brow wrinkled and his hair 
white as flax. Roger Nsr^^a V^^kftn with the cramp 
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in his stomach, and soon ceased to breathe. 
" What man is he that liveth and shall not see 
death ? shall he deliver his soul from the hand 
of the grave ?" 

The wheelwright's wife sat with her baby, her 
first bom, in her lap. It smiled as it lay asleep, 
and breathed softly. The mother went on mend- 
ing stockings, every now and then casting a 
fond look at her little treasure. That day week 
its gentle spirit departed, leaving its fond 
parents half heart-broken. How uncertain is 
human life I " It is even a vapour, that appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanisheth away." 

Death went down the village in the Summer, 
The heavens were bright with sunbeams, and 
the earth seemed to smile ; the gardens were in 
their glory, and the merry hay-makers were 
busy in the fields. The sexton's son had long 
been ailing, and all agreed that he could never 
struggle through the winter. The red tinge on 
his cheek was not of a healthy hue : consumption 
had marked him for the grave. He had taken 
to his bed a fortnight, when his head fell back 
gently on his pillow, and he went off like an 
infant going to sleep. " As for man, his days 
are as grass ; as a flower of the field, so he 
flourisheth. For the wind passe th over it, and 
is gone : and the place thereof shall know it no 
more." 

Butcher Hancocks was the strongest man in 
the parish; but he was no malcVi ^<3t ^^'svJvi^v. 
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His chest was broad, his arms were sinewy and 
strong, and his frame bulky and well knit 
together. "As hearty as Hancocks," was a 
common adage. No matter ! sickness soon robs 
the stoutest of his strength, and brings down 
the tallest man to the ground. The fever fast- 
ened upon him, so that one hour he raged with 
heat and thirst, and the next his teeth chattered 
with cold. His neighbours carried him to his 
grave. " Lord, make me to know mine end, and 
tlie measure of my days, what it is ; that I may 
know how frail I am. Behold, thou hast made 
my days as a handbreath ; and mine age is as 
nothing before thee : verily every man at his best 
state is altogether vanity." 

Death crossed the village in* the Autumn, 
The orchard trees were bending beneath their 
load, the sickle was at work among the wheat, 
and the scythe was sweeping down ths barley. 
Never was known a more abundant year. The 
loaded teams were seen in all directions, and the 
gleaners were picking up the scattered ears from 
the stubble. Farmer Blount was a wealthy man, 
he was in the cornfield with the reapers, when 
he suddenly fell to the ground. Some said that 
he was struck by the sun, and others that it was 
a fit of apoplexy; but, whatever it was, Farmer 
lilount never spoke after. You may perhaps 
have seen his tomb by the stone wall of the 
churchyard, with the iron palisades round it. 
Truly may each of us say, **Tkere is but a step 
between me and deatli." 
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Widow Edwards lived in the shed at the back 
of the pound. It was a wretched habitation ; 
but the poor cannot choose their dwelling-places. 
The aged widow had wrestled hard with poverty ; 
her bits and drops were few and far between. 
Her son, who ought to have been a staff for her 
old age to rest on, was at sea. He was roving 
and thoughtless ; but there is a heart-ache in 
store for him on account of his aged mother. 
Death found the widow alone, lying on her 
straw. No one was at hand to comfort her, or 
to close her eyes. " Watch, therefore ; for ye 
know not what hour your Lord doth come." 

Death went round the village in the Winter. 
The icicles were a foot long, hanging from the 
pent-house in the carpenter's yard ; and the snow 
lay here and there in heaps, for it had been 
shovelled away from the front of the cottages. 
Not a stone's throw from the finger-post at the 
entrance of the village dwelt Abel Froome, the 
clerk's father. For years he had been afflicted; 
but his mind was stayed upon the Rock of Ages, 
and he loved to think of eternal things. He had 
lived to a goodly old age ; and as a shock of c6rn 
ripe for the harvest, he was ready to be gathered 
into the garner of God, While his days were 
numbering, his heart had applied unto wisdom ; 
and he knew Him, whom to know is eternal life. 
Death found him sitting up in his bed, with the 
Bible in his aged hands ; and the last words that 
faltered from his lips were, " Loxd, wqnn VsNNfc'^v 
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thou thy sorvant depart in peace, according to 
thy word : for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion." Thus died Abel Froome: "Mark the 
l>errect man, and behold the upright ', for the end 
of that man is peace.** 

The habitation of Harry Tonks was in a 
wretched plight when Death crossed the thresh- 
hold. Harry was an infidel, and scoffed at holy 
things. His days were mostly spent in idleness, 
and his nights in poaching, and in tippling at 
the Fighting Cocks. Often had Harry defied 
Death at a distance, as a bugbear ; but when he 
came in reality, he trembled like a child. Pain 
racked him, and poverty distressed him ; but 
that was not all, for his conscience was at work 
within him, and his mind was disturbed. " The 
spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity; but a 
wounded spirit who can bear ?" It was a horrid 
sight to see Harry clenching his hands, tearing 
his clothes, and gnashing his teeth in anguish, 
and quite as bad to hear the curses he uttered 
in his despair. He died as the Mdcked die, with- 
out hope, " Driven from light into darkness, and 
chased out of the world." " Rend your heart, 
and not your garment, and turn unto the Lord 
your God : for he is gracious and merciful, slow 
to anger, and of great kindness, and repenteth 
liim of the evil." 

If Death goes up and down, and across and 

ai'ound the village, at all seasons of the year; if 

Ijo takes away the yo\xn^ ^^avV \.W old^ the feeble 
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and the strong, the rich and the poor, the . 
righteous and the wicked how long will he pass 
by thee f Is it thy prayer — " Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his." 

In the sunny seasons of boyhood there is 
sometimes a great deal to be repressed ; for, as a 
ship that carries too much sail and too little 
ballast is blown about by every wind, so an 
ardent boy who has little judgment is continually 
getting into difficulty. He requires to be 
watched over, and sometimes to be put back. 

Whether it was that my schoolmaster, whose 
knowledge of arithmetic was very limited, really 
entertained a fear of my getting ahead of him, or 
whether it was done with a view to render me 
more perfect in figures, I cannot absolutely de- 
termine, although I always suspected the 
former was the motive ; but certain it is, that 
for a long period in my schoolboy days, every 
time I returned to school after the holidays, I 
had to begin again. If my last account book 
began at the Rule of Three or at Practice, how- 
ever far I had advanced in the half-year, back 
again I was put. There was no reason assigned 
for this, but as a matter of course I had to begin 
again. 

But mortifying as this system of being 
put back was to me, I dare not say that 
it was not attended with advantage. Per- 
haps I was proud, and this humbk,^ ^saR^V 
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Perhaps I was soaring too high, and this plucked 
a few plumes from my wings ! Perhaps, like a 
rose-tree, I was too sprouting and too forward, 
and required pruning ! Touth is often in this 
situation, throwing out exuberant offshoots that 
require clipping and cutting. 

It would be an excellent plan if every boy 
would make up his mind the moment he fowid 
himself going wrong in any thing, to go back 
and begin again. This would save him from 
many an error, and from much sorrow. 

In many things we have no opportunity to 
begin again. He who thoughtlessly gets into a 
boat on the sea shore, if carried out by the tide 
into the wide ocean, may wish to undo what he 
has done, and to begin again, but he cannot 
He who recklessly mounts a fiery and unbroken j 
steed, when he finds that he is being carried 
swift as the wind in the direction of the preci- 
pice, may wish to return to the quiet and safe 
spot where he mounted, and begin again, but it 
is impossible : on he must go. Remember, then, 
that sin is a dreadful thing: you may have 
neither the time nor the opportunity to abandon 
an evil course, therefore avoid it, hate it, strive 
against it, and pray against it with all your 
heart, and with all your soul. 

It was a pleasant thing on a sunny day, to 

revisit Holyrood after an absence of twenty 

summers and winters — and to gaze again on the 

dear old haunts wliero W\e snmwsly seasons of my 
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boyhood where passed. Holyrood was no longer 
a school, but as I entered the village a party of 
light-hearted boys were romping on the green, 
just as we used to do of olden time, 

I roamed over the old -places, almost all of 
which had changed their character, but had I not 
changed mine ! Was not the boy become a man, 
and had not the bright brow of youth been 
shadowed with reflection and sobriety ! I visited 
Mossy Tump, and Peter's point, and Caryfort 
Camp, and Tibberton Limekilns, I wandered 
near Grousely moor, and Bilberry hill, drank 
of the water of the Red Rock fountain, ex- 
plored the Dwaft holes, and climbed up the 
ragged sides of HoUoway Rift» as I did in days 
gone by. The thoughts of my schoolmates 
came over me, especially those who were my 
immediate friends. My old schoolmaster, and 
my tutors too, as well as the characters of the 
village, flitted before me, — ^AUan Day and old 
Robin Roe. Terrible Tooke and Dame Ashley, 
Major MoutrosQ and Madam Norton. Frank 
Gilbert, Captain Collard and Crazy Cawthorn. 
It was like living over again the days of my 
youth. 

It seemed as if the merry peal of the distant 
bells that struck up as I stood on the top of 
Hailstone Crags, was meant to welcome me to 
the haunts of my boyhood. Pleasant as is the 
chimes of the Village bells, at all times, calling 
up a sober joyousness in the spirit, and 8»^^k\\sj^ 
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sweet and friondlj, and affectionate and holy 
associations, it was doubly so to me on that 
occasion, when mj heart struggling with mingled 
emotions, stood in need of something to give 
it a settled joy. That merry peal coming as it 
did over the beautiful scene, borne on the 
perfumed wings of the wind, was as a cordial 
to me. It gave a sunny brightness to mj 
thoughts, and lit up the past, the present 
and the future with a golden beam. Youth has 
its many pleasures, and age is not without its 
enjoyments, but believe me, my young i-eader, 
unless the sunny seasons of boyhood are associ- 
ated with virtue, the sunny seasons of age will 
be but few. Could I do so, I would set the 
words before thine eyes in letters of gold, yea 
^rave them, as with an iron pen on thy heart, 
** Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth. In all thy ways acknowledge him and 
he shall direct thy paths." 



THE END. 



Scare and Nolson, ?r\utcTa, Oittoni Mxna ^^wwuj,^ ^«rwick Lane. 
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English (The) Gentlewoman ; or, A Practical Manual 

for Young Ladies on their Entrance into Society. Fcp. &vo 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

English (The) Matron : a Practical Manual for Young 

Wives. By the Author of " The English Gentlewoman." Fcp. 
8yo cloth, 2s. 6d. 

English Forests and Forest Trees ; being an Account, 

Legendary, Historical, and Descriptive, of the Forests and Trees 
of England, 8^c, Demy 8vo cloth, 3s. 6d. 

English (The) Struwwelpeter ; or. Pretty Stories and 
Funny Pictures, coloured, for L\tX\% G^MLitwi. '^-^\yt.'^^©K?s>siSs 
Ho&Duin. Small 4to boards, ^s. ^i. 
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Etiquette for Ladies, cloth, Is. 

Gentlemen, cloth, Is. 

■ %f Courtship and Matrimony, cloth, Is. 

Family Library, a Series of Original and Select 

Works, sold separately at 3s. 6d. per vol., fcp. 8vo. 

The volumes of which the Familt Libsabt consists may be classed 
under the following heads: — 

TOTAOE8 AND TBATELS. 



BIOORAPHT. 

Ijife of Napoleon. 

The Court and Gamp of Buona- 
parte. 

Lives of British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects. 

Life and Adventures of the Com- 
panions of Columbus. 

f of Nelson. 

Lives of British Phvsicians. 

Scottish Worthies. 

Life of Bruce. 

Sir Isaac Newton. 

» Peter the Great. 

- and Times of Washington. 
of Ali Pasha. 

- the Duke of Marlborough. 
. Cervantes. 

■ Cicero. 

. Richard, Coeur de Lion. 

Mahomet. 



Lives of Enterprising Men. 

HISTOBT. 

Fistory of the Jews. 

■ India. 

. .— — Venice. 

. the Anglo-Saxons. 

Reformation in England. 
Tjtler's General History. 
De Foe'8 History of the Plagne- 

The Ruins of Ancient OiUw. 
Th0 Matiny at the Nore. 



Lander's Discoveries in AfHca. 
Family Tour in Holland. 
Narrative of the Mutiny of the 

Bounty. 
Six Months in the West Indies. 
Eustace's Classical Tour in Italy. 



STATB TRLALS, 

Trials of Charles the First and 
the Regicides. 



NATUBAL HISTORY AIO) 
SCIENCE. 

A Popular Natural History of 

Insects. 
Letters on Natural Magic. 
Demonology and Witchcraft. 
Wesley's Natural Philosophy. 



MISCBLIiANEOTJS. 

Salmagundi. 

Sketch Book. 

Croker*8 Fairy Legends. 

Knickerbocker's New York. 

Sketches of Imposture and Cre* 

C\xtQi3M:\<6» ^'VjRmSiSixs.'Ssidffe. 



FOTiale Happiness ; or, the Lady's Hand-6ook of 

Life, With Preface, by the Rev. John Edmund Cox, M.A., 
F.S.A., Vicar of St. Helen's, Bishopgate. Fcp. 8vo cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Frank Forester's Fish and Fishing of the United 

States and British Provinces of North America, by H. W. 
Herbert, 42 Illustrations, 8vo cloth, 5s. 

Gay's Fables, with upwards of 100 Engravings 

(Whittingham's beautiful Edition.) d2mo cloth, 2s. 

Gems from the Poets, 6 vols, in 3, 32mo cloth, gilt 

edges, 78. 6d. 

Shakspeare and Falconer to Campbell. 
Modem Authors, English and American. 
Sacred, and Chaucer to Goldsmith. 

Girl's Own Book of Amusements, Studies, and 

Employments for Young Ladies. By Mrs. Child, with numerous 
Engravings, the 18th Edition, entirely re-edited by Madame de 
Chatelain. Square cloth, gilt, 4s. 6d. 

"Those little ladies who do not already possess *The Girl's Own Book,* 
-will be delighted with this new edition, which contains all kinds of active 
games, the gentler fire-side games, the instructiye games, and the games of 
memory ; also hints on gardening, and on the keeping of animals, bees, and 
silk-worms ; together with patterns and directions for the making of all 
sorts of fancy work, crochet, tatting, bead-work^ and plain sewing. To 
crown all these pleasant things, we have puzzles, riddles, charades, and 
conundrmns, sufficient in number and variety to puzzle all the uncles and 
papas, and to gratify all the tricksy young dames in existence, "—^t^tueum. 

Goldsmith's (Oliver) Works, with Introductory Me- 
moir by Professor Spalding, A.M., illustratedj medium 8vo 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Green (The) Boy, and other Stories in Verse, with 

Coloured Pictures, boards, 4to, 2s. 

History of Hungary and the Ma^^^xti*^ \s^ "^* ^ 
Godkio; Clastrated, imp. Svo clolYi, ^«. 
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Hewitt's (W.) Book of the Seasons ; or, the Calendar 

of Nature. Illustrated, fcp. Syo cloth, 8s. 6d. 



The Year-Book of the Country ; or, 

the Field, the Forest, and the Fireude. With numerous Wood 
Engraviugs, 8vo cloth, 68. 

HOWITT (MARY), ESTHER COPLEY, &c. 

JUVENILE BOOKS, illustrated. 1 8 mo cloth extra, gUt edges, 
Is. 6d. each. 



By Mabt Howitt. 
Strive and Thrive. 
Hope on, Hope ever. 
Sowing and Reaping. 
Love and Money. 
Who shall be Greatest ! 
Which is the Wiser ? 
Little Coin, much Care. 
Work and Wages. 
Ahce Franklin. 
Ho Sense like Common Sense. 
My Uncle, the Clock-Maker. 
The Two Apprentices. 
My Own Story. 

By ESTHES COPLET. 

Early Friendship. 
Poplar Grove. 



By Geobgs MoOBtDGB. 

Village and the Vicarage. 

The Sunny Seasons of Boyhood. 

By J. Hall Weight. 

Ocean Work; or, Evening on Sea 
and Land. 

Breakfast-Table Science. 

Looking-GIass for the Mind, or In* 
tellectual Mirror. 

By Mrs. W. H. Goates. 
" Our Willie/* or Home Teaching. 



•^,» The whole of the interesting series of books vmtten by Mrs. Howitt 
is marked by a graceful intelligence and a simple tenderness, which at once 
charm the readers and win their affections for the author. 

Howard's (A.) Beauties of Byron, 18mo cloth, gilt 

edges, Is. 6d. 

Home, by Miss Sedgwick, royal 32mo cloth, gilt edges, 

Is. 6d. 

Home Lesson Books : — 

Home Primer. SmaW ft-vo doVYv, \«,. 

Natural History. SmaW %^o OvQlOn.,\^» 

Grammar. SmaW ft^o c\o\,\\, \^ 
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Home Story-Books : — 

The Discontented Chickens. Small 8vo cloth, Is. 

The Well-bred Doll. Small 8vo cloth, Is. 

The History of Little Jane. Small 8to cloth, Is. 

Hugel's (Baron) Travels in Kashmere and the Punjab, 

numerous engravj^s^ royal Syo cloth, 4s. 6d. 

I Won't and I Will, 8 large Coloured Illustrations, 

4to boards. Is.. 6d. 

Johnson's (Dr.) Lives of the Poets. Completed by 

W. Ha^litt. Illustrated, 4 vols, crown Syo cloth, 10s. 

Juvenile (New) Picture-Books, folio, fancy wrappers, 

each Is. 6d. 

First Series — Natural History. 20 Sheets of fine Woodcuts ot 
Animals, Birds, &c. 

Second Series — Juyenile Drawing and Scrap Book. 

Third Series — New Picture A. B.C. alphabet. 

King Nut-Cracker ; or, the Dream of Poor Eeinhold, 

a Fairy Tale for Children. By Dr. Heinrich Hofimann, author 
of ** The English Struwwelpeter," translated by J. B. Planchd, 
Esq. Illustrated with 28 Coloured Plates, small 4to boards, 3s. 6d. 

Knighton's (W.) Forest Life in Ceylon, 2 vols, in 1, 

post 8to cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Knighton's (W.)Tropical Sketches ; or. Reminiscences 

of an Indian Journalist, 2 vols, in 1, post 8vo cloth, 3s. 

Iiabour and Triumph ; the Life and Times of Hugh 

Miller, by Thomas N. Brown, fcp. Syo cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Language of Flowers. Bijou Edition, 32mo cloth, Is. 
Laughter-Book for Little Folka, C^wa^^ ^fi5is»s^«t^ 

tioDBf 4to boflrdf,ito. Od, 
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LADIES' (THE) HOME LIBRARY, fcp. 8vo cloth, 

gilt edges, each yolnme, 28. 6d. 

Female Happiness, with Preface hj the Rev. Edmund Cox, M.A. 

Pictures of Private Life, bj Mrs. Ellis, 3 vols. 

Progress (The) of Creation, bj Mary Roberts, illustrated. 

The English Gentlewoman, a Practical Mano^l for Tonnf;^ Ladies. 

The English Matron ; a Practical Manaal for Yonng Wives. 

Life (The) Public and Domestic, of the Right Hod. 

Edmund Burke. Bj P. Bnrke, Esq. Illastrated, crown Bn 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Life (The) of Martin Luther, the Grerman Reformer. 

To which is added, a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the 
Reformation in Germany. Illustrated, super-royal 8to cloth, 
IDs, 6d. 

Lilliputian Library, containing Tales by Fenelon, 4 

small books in neat Box, 2s, 



Little Mary's Books for Children. Illustrated, each,6d. 

Little Mary's Original Poems, 
First series. 

Second series. 

Picture Riddles. 

and her Doll, 



Little Mary's Primer, 

Scripture Lessons. 

Reading Book. 

Spelling Bookx 

— English History, 

Babes in the Wood. 

Live and Let Live, royal 32mo cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
Love Token for Children, by Miss Sedgwick. Rojsl 

32mo cloth gilt edges, 2s. 

Lynch's (Mrs. Henry) Family Sepulchre, a Tale of 

Jamaica. Illustrated by A. Cooper, Esq , R.A., square cloth, 3s. 6<i. 

Stories from the Gospels, a Gift 

Book for children, square cloth, Is. 6d. 

Lfttleton'H History oi"E.ii^\wv^,\vi^^t^RA of Letters 

from a Nobleman to Yua Son, % ^o\&, li:\j. %i.^^ ^^iOsi,'^<^^\, 
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March Winds and April Showers, being Notes and 

notions on a few Created Things, by the " Author of Episodes of 
Insect Life." Ill ostrated, crovmSvo cloth, 3s. 

May Flowers, being Notes and Notions on a Few 

Created Things, by the Author of " Episodes of Insect Life.*' 
Illnstrated, crown 8to cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mia and Charlie; or, a Week's Holiday at Rydale 

Bectoiy. With Illustrations by Birket Foster, fcp. 8vo cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

Merry Little Tales for Merry Little Hearts. 16 large 

coloured Plates, 4to boards, 2s. 6d. * 

More's (Hannah) Stories for Persons of the Middle 

Banks. Royal 32mo cloth gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Tales for the Common People. 



royal 32mo cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 

My Brother; or, the Man of many Friends, by Mrs. 

Ellis. Frontispiece, fcp. 8to cloth, gilt, 2s. 

Naughty Boys and Girls. With Coloured Plates. 

Companion to Struwwelpter, 4to boards, 28. 6d. 

Our Willie, or, Home Teaching; by Mrs. W. H 

Coate«. 18mo cloth, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

Overland (The) Alphabet, from Sketches taken en 

routej by Isabel D . Illustrated with 18 superior plates. 

4to boards, Is. 6d. 
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NEW ISSUE OF 

FETEB FABLET'S POPULAR WOKES. 

With all the latest discoveries and improvements. 

Uniformly printed, with numerous Engravings, square 

cloth, gilt edges. 

Please to order " Tegg'a Edition:* 

Peter Parley's Tales about Animals. 6s. 

Tales about Christmas. 5s. 

Tales about England, Ireland, Scotland, 



and Wales. 5s. 



— Tales about Europe, Asia, Africa, 

America, and Oceania. 5s. 

Grammar of Greography. 3s. 6d. 

Tales about Greece, Ancient and 



Modem. Ss. 6d. 

Universal History, on the Basis of 



Geography, for the use of Families, with Maps, 5s. 

— Mythology of Greece and Rome. 



3s. 6d. 

— Tales about Rome and Modern Italy. 



38. 6d. 

Tales about Plants. Edited by Mrs. 



London. 5s. 

Tales of the Sea and the Islands ot 



the PaciSc Ocean. 3i. 6d. 
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Peter Parley's Baloon Travels of Robert Merry and 

his Young Friends, over yarions Countries in Europe. 
3s. 6d. 

— . Tales about the United States, 



3s. 6d. 

— Lives of Washington and Franklin. 



3s. 6d. 



Tales about Shipwrecks and Disasters 

at Sea. Ss. 6d. 

Child's Own Atlas. With 12 original 



Maps engraved on Steel hj A. G. Findlaj, F.R.6.S., 2s. 

Walks in the Country; or, Rural 



Pickings: being attractive Points in Countrj Life and 
Scenery, &c. Coloured Frontispiece. Royal 18mo, cloth, 
38. 6d. 



Peasant-Boy Philosopher. By Henry Mayhew. Illus- 
trations, fcp. Svo cloth, 6s. 

Philip's (Uncle) Conversations about the Whale 

Fishery and the Polar Seas. Illustrated. Square cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Philosophy of Common Sense, royal 32mo cloth, gilt 

edges, 28. 

Playfellow (The). By Harriet Martineau. New 

Edition. Illustrated by John Absolon. 4 vols. imp. 16mo 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 



Vol, 1. The Settlers at Home. 
' „ 2, The Peasant and Prince, 



Vol. 3. Feats on the Fiord. 
„ 4, The Crofton Boys, 



Poor Rich Man, and Rich Poor Man. By Miss 
Sedgwick, author of " The Love Token," &c. &c. 32mo cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s« 

t 



Present (A) for an Apprentice : to which ia adM 

Franklin's Way to Wealth. Bj the late Thomas Tegg,£i^ 
With Engravings. Square, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

Proverbial and Moral Thoughts in a series of Essajs^ 

by C. U. Hanger, fcp, Syo cloth, 38. 6d, 

Postan*8 (Mrs.) Cutch; Or, Random Sketches in 

Western India, interspersed with Legends and Traditions, ISnt' 
trated with coloared Engravings, 8yo cloth, 3s. 

Pulleyn'H (W.) Etymolc^ical Compendium; or, Portfolio 

of Origins and Inventions, Third Edition, bj Merton A. ThoDS, 
crown 8vo cloth, Gs. 

Pussey's Road to Ruin; or, Do as jqa are Bid, 

coloared Pictures, small oblong boards. Is, 

Quarrelsome Dog (The), Translated from the German, 

by Leopold Wray, Coloured Pictures, small oblong boards. Is. 

Ramble (A) through France, by the Special Corres- 
pondent of the " Times** Newspaper, post 8vo doth. Is. 6d. 

Reid's (Captain Mayne) Boy Hunters^ Illustrated, fcp. 

8vo cloth, 7s. 

Bush Boys, Illustrated, fcp. 

— Desert Home, Illustrated, fcp. 

Forest Exiles, Illustrated, fcp. 

Young Tagers, Illustrated, fcp. 

^^oxxxi^Norj^^^ra, Illustrated, 



8vo cloth, 7s. 



8vo cloth, 73. 



8vo cloth, 7s. 



8vo cloth, 7s. 



^•/?. 8yo cioth, 79. 
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Keid's (Captain Mayne) Plant Hunters, Illustrated, fcp. 

8yo cloth, 7b. 

■ Ran Away to Sea, Illustrated, 

fcp. 8vo cloth, 7s. 

Religious Emblems and Allegories : a series of En- 
gravings designed to illustrate Divine Truth. By the Rev. W. 
Holmes. A new Edition, with an introduction hv the Rev. 
James Smith, author of ♦* The Book that will Suit you." Fcp. 
8vo antique cloth, red edges, 5s. 

IRed (The) Rose ; a Legend of St, Alban's Abbey, 

Illustrated, fcp. Svo cloth, 5s. 

Robinson's (Scots Fusilier Guards) Diary of the 

Crimean JP^Tar, Svo cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Rival Sketches, by Thomas Miller, Illustrated, fcp. 

8vo cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Roberts's (Mary) Progress of Creation, considered with 

reference to the present Condition of the Earth, with 14 Engra- 
vings, fcp. 8vo cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Sabbath School as it Should be, by Alcott, royal 32mo 

cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

School of the Heart, by Francis Quarles, crown Svo, 

cloth, red edges. 

Spring's Obligations of the World to the Bible, royal 

32mo cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

Simple Stories and Simple Rhymes for Little Readers. 
By Elizabeth E. Grove. Square, sewed. Is. 

Smith's (Capt. T.) Five Years in Nepaul, 2 vols. 

. bound in 1, post Svo cloth, 38. 

Stories from the Classics, adapted for the Young. By 

Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. Illustrated, fcp. Svo cloth, 2s. 

Sunny Seasons of Boyhood, by G. Ma^v\'^^^^^^^ 

oloth, gilt edgeSj Is, 6d* 



Te^'s Elementary Drawing Book of I^andscap 
Heads, Hsodi, and Feet ; conUining taaoj inperior Drawii 
by D. Fabianina md U. Fen«io, &c., &c. Obloog 8to, hi 
bound, fuicj caver, 5>, 

Three Experiments of Living : Living within t 

Meuis; Living up lo the Heini; and Living beyasd the Hci 
To which is now added, " Elinor yalton." The Twenty.t 
EdiUon. 3Smo cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 

Three Experiments of Living, royal 32mo cloth, g 

tigfiS, 2b. 

Todd'a (Key. J.) Complete Works, with Index, co 

tuning — Sonday.Sehool Teacher, Student's Hanoal, Sim 
Sketches, Great Citiea, Truth made Smple, Lectnces to Childi 
Post 8vo cloth, *i. 6d. 

Todd's (Eev. J.) Student's Guide, revised bythe lb 
Thomas Dale, HA, Fcp. Svo olath, Ss. 6d. 

Todd's Lectures to Children, royal 32mo cloth, g 

edges, Ss. 

Truth Made Simple, royal 32mo cloth, g 

Simple Sketches, royal 32mo cloth gilt edg 

9s. 

Tom Telescope's Newtonian Philosophy, with Engi 

vings, iquaca, cloth, gilt edges, 4i. 6d. 

Toogood'a (Mrs.) Ellen Lutwidge : a Tale. 18o 

fanoj wrapper, la. 

■ Summer Lake : a Collection 

■Foeaia, I Saw cloth, 2a. 
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Trials and Triumphs; or, the Singular Adventures oi 

Fred Hamilton, bj the Rev. John Young, M.A. 12mo cloth, 2s. 
Traditions and Legends of the Elf, the Fairy, and the 

Gnome, royal 32mo, Is. 

What the Stars Said, by Aunt Louisa. 8 colourec 

plates, crown 4to fancy boards, Is. 6d. 



STANDAED SCHOOL BOOKS. 

ANTHOIPS (PBOFESSOB) CLASSICAL WOBES. 

Anthon's Satires of Juvenal and Persius, with Engh'sh 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory, from the best Commentators 
New Edition, revised by J. Talboys Wheeler. 12mo roan, 4s. 

Bishop Burnet says of the tenth Satire, that ' ' it may pass for an excellen 
lecture m divinity.'* 

This Edition is an expurgated one, and adapted, tiierefore,for the Schoo 
or Lecture-room. 

■ Caesar's Commentaries, by the Eev. G. B. 



Wheeler, A.B. 12mo roan, 6s. 



Cicero's Orations, by the Rev. G. B 

Wheeler, A.B. 12mo roan, 6s. 

Greek Grammar, revised by Dr. Major, o: 



King's College. 12mo roan, 4s. 



' Greek Prosody, by Dr. Major, of King'£ 

College. 12mo roan, 2s. 6d. 

Greek Reader, selected principally from the 

Work of F. Jacobi, Professor in the Gymnasium at Gotha 
with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory; a Metrica! 
Index to Homer and Anacreon, and a copious Lexicon 
Keyised and corrected by Bey. James Boyd, LL.D. 12mo ro&xv 
7f.6d. 
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Anthon's Homer's Iliad (the First three Books). A 

New Edition, by B.,Davies, Ph.D. Lips. 12mo roan, 7s. 6d. 

-Homer's Biad, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 



Books, edited bj B. Davies, Ph.D. Lips. 12mo roan, 4s. 

First Latin Lessons, revised by the Bey. 



W. Hayes, King's College. 12mo roan, 4s. 

Horace, with Explanatory Notes, selected 



» w — J 

from the larger Edition. Bevised and corrected by J. Bojd, 
LL.D., Master of the High School, Edinburgh. 12mo ntn, 
78. 6d, 

Sallust, with copious English Notes. 



By J. Boyd, LL.D. 12mo roan, 5s. 

Virgil's ^neid, with English Notes, Criticsl 



and Explanatory; a Metrical Clavis; and an Historical, 
Geographical, and Mythological Index. Edited, with coo- 
siderable Alterations, and adapted to the nse of Engliali 
Schools and Colleges, by the Eev. W, Trollope, M.A, 12dw 
roan, 7s. 6d. 

Virgil's Eclogues and Georgies, with 



English Notes, Critical and Explanatory; and a Metrical Index. 
Kfcvised and corrected by Nichols. 12mo roan, 68. 

Anabasis of Xenophon, with English Notes, 



Critical and Explanatory, A New Edition, revised and cor- 
rected by John Doran, LL.D. With a Map by Findlay, of thfl 
Route of the Ten Thousand, and a Plan of the Battle of Conaxs. 
12 mo roan, 7s. 6d. 



Ainsworth's Latin and English, and English and Latin 

Dictionary, by Dr. Dymock, ISmo cloth, 4s. 6d.; roan, 5s, 

Carpenter's (T.) Arithmetic, designed for the use of 

5cl20oIs, by T. Caipeivter, author of the " Scholar's Spelling 
Assistant." New Ed\t\oii, ta-w^uW-^ ^TiTiwi\sA.^ and considerabl/ 
en/arged, by W. Kul\ierfoi^, Y.V.X>,, '^'^^^^^^^Xv 
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Carpenter's (William) Comprehensive Dictionary of 

English Sjnonymes. With upwards of One Thousand New 
Words added. Bojal 18mo cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Eton (The) Greek Grammar, Translated into English, 

with the addition of manj notes, from the Grammars of Augnstns 
Mathise and others, bj the Rev. G. N. Wright, M. A., i2mo roan, 3s 

By the Rev. P. Homer. 

12mo roan, .4s. 

Gn/s Juvenile Letter- Writer ; being Model Letters 

for the Use of Schools and Families, intended to assist Children 
and Youth in their first attempts at Epistolary Correspondence. 
Bj Joseph Guy, jun., author of Guy's English Speaker, &c. 
Frontispiece, 18mo cloth, Is. 



ATLASES. 

Findla/s (Alexander, F.R.G.S.) Classical Atlas, to 

illustrate Ancient Geography, comprised in 26 Maps, coloured, 
showing the various Divisions of the World as known to the 
Ancients, Royal Svo cloth, 9s. 

Findlay's Modem General Atlas, consisting of 33 

Maps, coloured, with Introduction and copious Index. Boyal 
8vo cloth, 9s. 

■^r- Junior Classical Atlas of Ancient Geo- 

graphy, containing 13 Maps, coloured; with a copious Index, 
adapted to the Use of Schools, &c. Royal 8to cloth, 5s. 

. — Junior ,' Atlas of Modern Geography, con- 
tuning 17 Maps, coloured, with a copious Index, adapted to the 
Use of Schools, &c Royal 8vo cloth, 5s. 

I— Comparative Atlas of Ancient and Modern 

Geography, comprised in 54 Maps, coloured; showing the 
various Divisions of the World as known to the Ancients, 
and their corresponding Sites and Boundaries in Modem 
Countries; derived from the most authentic 8o\3x<y«», '^^i^-as 
Introduction 'to Ancient Geogjra^V^, wA%:a\sAsx.O^Sk.N:^^ "^j^^* 
So/aJ 4to cloth, £U 



BOmrYCASTLE'S SCHOOL BOOKS. 

New Editions, enlarged and improved, by the Rev. E. C, Tyson, 
M.A., Cambridge, late Head Master of the Mathematical School, 
Christ's Hospital. 

Introduction to Algebra. 12mo roan, 4s. Key, 4s. 6d. 
Introduction to Mensuration. 12mo roan, 4s. 6d. 

Kej, 5s. 6d. 

Arithmetic. 12mo roan, Ss. 6d. Key, 4s. 6d. 



Davenport's (R. A.) New Edition, carefully Revised, 

corrected, and Enlarged, of Walker's Prononnciog Dictionary 
18mo cloth, 3s, 6d., roan, 48. 

with Key to Classical Pronoun elation. 

18mo cloth, 4s. 6d., roan, 58, 

Enfield's Speaker, with Additions, byR. A. Davenport. 

12moroan,38. 6d. 

Guy's (Joseph) New Speaker, containing choice selec- 
tions of Poetry and Prose, from some of the best and most 
popular writers in the English Language, intended to famish 
Youth in Schools and Families with a Class Book. By Joseph 
Guy, jun. Frontispiece and other Engravings. 12mo roan, 38. 6d. 

Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography. New and Im- 
proved Edition, by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. With Map8 
and Plates. Boyal 18mo roan, 3s. 6d. Key, 9d. 

Hutton's Course of Mathematics. New Edition. 

Entirely remodelled, and adapted to the Instruction now pursued, 
in the JKoyal Military kca^L^m^^N^WiVRxtii, V^^ W. Butherfori, 
F.R.A,S, 8ro cloth, l^is 
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[utton's Recreations in Mathematics and Natural 

Philosophy. New Edition, Revised, and Nameroas Additions, 
bj Edward Biddle, F.B.A.S., Mathematical Master, Bojal 
Hospital, Greenwich, Svo cloth, 12s, 

Zej (A) to Rutherford's Edition of Button's Course 

of Mathematics. By James Hickie, Esq. 8yo doth, 7s, 

bhnson's (Samuel, L.L.D.) Pocket Dictionary of the 

English Language, greatlj improved bj an augmentation of 
some Thousand Words and Technical Terms. 32 mo cloth. Is. 6d. 
roan, 2s. 

Loith on the Use of the Globes, Enlarged and Im- 
proved. By the Bev. G. N. Wright, M.A. Plates, Diagrams, 
&o. 12mo roan, 58. 

iempri^re's Classical Dictionary, Revised and Cor- 
rected, with numerous Additions and Improvements, by W. 
Park, M.A. 18mo cloth, 4s. Gd., roan, 5s. 

46vizac'8 (M. de) Theoretical and Practical Grammar 

of the French Tongue, in which all the principal DiflSculties 
are explained agreeably to the Decisions of the French Academy, 
by H. Bollin, B.A. 12mo roan, 5s. Key by Rollin, 3s. 

laror's Spelling. A very superior Edition, Is. 3d. 
' Common, 6d. 

f angnall's (R.) Historical and Miscellaneous Questions 

for the use of Young People, &c. Corrected and adapted for 
the use of English Schools, by the Bev. G. N. Wright. A New 
Edition, corrected to the Present Time by Joseph Guy, jun. 
Illustrated by Gilbert, &o. 12mo roan, 4s. 6d. 

%• This Edition is the only one coiite\T»itks^<fe^«\jc«iS.cJi'«2«^ 
>jrfadihMn the original Picture, by peru^SMOicm. «A.\^e« ^uostf^^ 
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MEADOWSS DICTIONABIES, & 

Italian and English, and English and Italian 

arj. 18mo cloth, 4s. 6d., roan, Ss. 

New Pronouncing French Dictionary, on the 

Nagent. 18mo cloth, 48. 6d., roan, 5s. 

Spanish-English and English-Spanish D 
18mo cloth, 48. 6d„ roan, 58. 

New Grammar of the Spanish Language. 

roan, Is. 6d. 

New French Grammar, with Exercises adapl 

Bales. Medinm 8vo cloth, 3s. 6d. 



MUKSAT'S SCHOOL BOOKS. 

New Editions, Improved by Tyson. 
English Grammar. New Edition. 12mo roj 

Abridged. 18mo sheep, ] 

Exercises. 12mo cloth, 2s. Key 2 



English Reader. 12mo roan, 3s. 

Introduction to the English Reader. 12mo clot 

Grammar and Exercises, abridged. Bj G. 
18mo bound, 2b. 

^ovum Testamentum G^t^c^^ C^la^^oMi f, 

£dttum. 32ino clotYi, 5a, 
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PEBRIN'S SCHOOL BOOKS. 

EDITED BT MISS WRIGHT, VIZ.: 

Elements of French Conversation. 12mo cloth, Is. 

French Fables. 12mo cloth, 2s. 

French Spelling Book. 12mo cloth. Is. 6d. 



Septuagint (The), Greek. 2 vols. 32mo cloth, 8st 
Simson's Elements of Euclid. New Edition, Revised 

' and Corrected by W. Rutherford, F.R«A..S. 18mo cloth, 38. 

Tegg's Elementary Series of Juvenile School Books, 

Ulustrated. 18mo, half-bound, each 6d, 

The Series consists of 
Tegg*s First Book for Children. 
——Second Book for Children. 

First Boqk of Geography. * 

" ' of Poetry. 



-of Arithmetic. 



Walkingame's Tutor's Assistant, by E. Barker. 12mo 

cloth, Is. 6d. Key by Birkin, 3s. 

Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary. A New 

Edition, corrected and enlarged, with upwards of 3,000 words 
added by the Rev. John Davis, M.A. Portrait, Syo cloth, 4s. 6d. 



With Key, 8vo cloth, 5s. 

Watt's (Isaac) Short View of Scripture History. A 
l)ew and Revised Edition. Boyal lEmo c\&*0d.^1%« 



Wettenhairs (Edward, D.D.) Greek Grammar. Newly 

Translated and Ammged, with an Introdaction and Notea, com- 
piled from the most emment Philologists, hj the Rev. Georgt 
B. Wheeler, A.B., Trinitj College, Dublin. 12moroan, Ss. 

Wright's (Rev. G. N.) Greek Sentences ; a Selection 

of Greek Sentences, mth Lexicon and Index. 12mo roan, 2i. 

These two elementary volumes, Rudiments and Greek Sentences, are not 
only conBecutive in dedgn, but so connected by constant refiarences, tint 
they form a complete, consistent, and easy method of teaching the Giammsr, 
Syntax, and translation of the Oreek language. 

Wright's (M.) Greek-English and English-Greek 
Lexicon. 18mo cloth, 48. 6d«, roan, 5s, 
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BOOKS 

F0& PBESENTS, SCHOOL PBIZES, &c., 

ELEGANTLY BOUND IN MOROCCO. 



Barrow's Eventful History of the Mutiny and Pirati- 
cal Seizure of H.M.S. Bonntj. Illustrated, fcp. Syo, 7s. 

Beattie and CoUins's Poetical Works ; with Memoirs 

of their Lives and WritingSi bj T. Miller. Engravings aftei 
Absolon. 8vo, 14s. 

Blunt's (Rev. T.) Sketches of the Eeformation Id 

Englfuid. Fcp. 8vo, 7s. 

Book (The) of British Poesy, Ancient and Modem i 

being Select Extracts from oar best Poets, arranged in Chrono- 
logical order. With an Essay on British Poetrj, by the Bev 
George Gilfillan, A.M. Frontispiece. Square, 12mo, 78. 

Brewster's (Sir David) Letters on Natural Magic, 

addrtssed to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Illustrated. Fcp. 8vo, 7s 

"' " ^Life of Sir Isaac Newton. Bj 

Sir David Brewster, K.H., L.L.D, E.B.S., mUk an account of thi 
inaagaration of the Statue at Grantham. Fcp. 8vo, 7s. 

Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress. With Mason's Notes, 
and Life of the Author, by Dr, Adam Clarke. 18mo, 6s, 

New Edition, with above 

100 niustratiois after Harvey, Martin, &<!»,«sA \iSfc ^ Ss 
Author by the Key, T. ScoU, ^w^iu V?^> ^cislvs^^ ^x^^ 
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£L£0AHTL7 BOUSD IH MOBOCCO. 
Chronicles of London Bridge. Bj an Antiqaary. 

Illustrated, Fcp, 8yo, 7s, 

Clarke (Samuel) on the Promises of Scripture. Bj 

Carpenter, 32mo, 4s. 

Court and Camp of Buonaparte, with a whole-lengtk 

Portrait of Prince Talleyrand, and other Portraits. Fcp. 
8vo, 7s, 

Cowper's Poetical Works. By Rev. T. S. Grimshawe. 

With a Vignette Title and Portrait. 18mo, 8s, 

By Rev. T. S. Grimshawe. 

With 6 Engravings, Bojal 18mo, 12s, 

- Life and Works^ By Rev. T. S. Grimshawe. 



Illostrated with Steel Engravings bj Greatbach, Medina 
8vo, 24s. 

Crabb's (George, A.M.) Dictionary of General Know- 
ledge, comprising an Explanation of Words and Things connected 
with Literature and Science, &c. Fifth Edition, enlarged and 
brought down to the present time, bj the Rev. Henrj Davis, liA. 
Crown 8vo, 15s, 

Cream (The) of Scientific Knowledge : a Note-Book 

of General Information, with Diagrams, &c. New Edition, By 
Rev, G, N. Wright, M,A, 18mo, 7b. 

Croker's Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South 

of Ireland. Numerous spirited Woodcuts. Fcp, 8vo, 78, 

De Foe's Journal of the Plague Year. With His- 
torical Notes, bj £, W. Brayley, F.S.A, Fcp, 8vo, 7s, 

French Classics, with Notes and Memoirs of each 

Author. By Professor L. T. Ventouillac, 18mo. 

Nouveaux Morceanx CVvoVwa da Buffon, Ss, 
La, Chaumi^re lndieim%,^T ^VYvsrw.. ^^, 
Gboix. des Contes MotawiL ^e ^^.tmaoJyiSv. ^^^ 
renaees de Pasca\, 5ss 
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ELEGANTLY BOUND IN MOBOCOO. 
Head's (Major F. B.) Life of Bruce, the Abyssinian 

Traveller. Portrait and Maps. Fcp. 8vo, 7s. 

History of the Anglo-Saxons. By Sir Francis 

Palgrave. Maps, and namerous Wood Engravings. Fcp. 
8vo, 7s. 

Hewitt's (W.) The Book of the Seasons ; or, Calendar 

of Nature. Numerous Wood Engravings, fcp. 8vo, 8s. 

Irving's (Washington) Sketch-Book. 2 vols. fcp. 

Svo, 148. 

Life and Voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus, With Portraits, Maps, &c. Fcp. Svo, 7s. 

Voyages and Discoveries of 



the Companions of Columbus. Map. Fcp. Svo, 7s. 

Life (The) of Marcus Tullius Cicero. By J. F. 

Hollings. Fcp. 8vo, 78. 

Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. With 15 Engravings 

on Steel and Wood, by Find en and Thompson, and 6eorg« 
Cruikshank. 2 roU, fcp. 8vo, 14s. 

Life of Peter the Great. By John Barrow, Esq., 

F.B.S., author of the *' Eventful History of the Mutiny of the 
Bounty." With Portrait. Fcp. Svo, 78. 

Life and Times of Richard the First, surnamed 

Coeur-de-Lion, King of England. By William £. Aytoun, 
author of " Bothwell," a Poem. fcp. Svo, 7s. 

Lives (The) of Eminent Men who have raised them- 
selves from Poverty to Eminence or Fortune. Fcp. Svo, 7s, 

Lives of British Physicians, with the following 
additional Lives added by permission : Dr. Paris, Dr. CIntterbuck, 
Dr. Merriman, Dr. Halford, and Dr. Chalmers. Illustrated, 
Icp. Svo, 78. 
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ELEGAHTLT BOUin) IH MOBOCCO. 
Longfellow's (H. W.) Poetical Works, Illustrated, 

fcp. 8yo, lOs. 6d. 

Michell's Euins of Many Lands. Fourth Edition, 
revised, with considerable additions to the Text, and Historical 
Notes. Portrait, crown 870, 10s. 



Spirits of the Past, an Historical Poem. 



Crown 8vo, 8s. 

Pleasure, a Poem, crown 8vo., Ss 6d. 



Milton's Poetical Works. 18mo, 7s. 

Illustrated with 12 Plates 

afler Tomer. Bojal 18mo, 128. 

With Life of the Author, and 

Notes, by Sir £. Brydges. New Edition. Plates after Tamer's 
celebrated Designs. Svo, 24s. 

More's (Hannah) Christian Morals. Royal 32mo, 6s. 
Shakspeare's Dramatic Works. Diamond Edition. 

Fcp. 8vo, 10s. fid. . 

By Stevens and 

Malone. New and revised Edition, Svo, 17s. 

Southey's Life of Lord Nelson. With Engravings 

after George Cruikshank. Fcp. Svo, 78. 

One of the most beautiful and interesting pieces of biography in the 

language. 

Thomson's (James) Poetical Works; comprising all 

his Pastoral, Dramatic, Lyrical, and Didactic Poems. With 
Life of the Author by Mardoch, and Notes by James Nichols. 

With Seven -lUustralVouB icom \>t%.mtL^^ Vx^ J. Gilbert, Fcp. 

Svo, 12a. 
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ELE6ANTLT BOUND IN MOBOGCO. 
Thomson's (James) Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

Fine paper. With Life by Murdoch, and Notes by Nichols. 
With Five Illustrations from Drawings by J. Gilbert, Esq., 
Fcp. 8vo, IDs. 6d. 

Todd's (Rev. John) The Student's Guide. Revised 

by the Bey. Thomas Dale, M.A. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 7s. 

/Vilberforce's Practical View of Christianity. 32mo9 
4s. 6d. 

iToung's (Rev. Dr. Edward) Works. A New Edition 
complete. Poetry and Prose, with a Life of the Author by 
Dr. Doran, and Notes by Nichols; and Eight Illustrations. 
Portrait of Dr. Young, from an Original Painting by Highmore, 
in All Souls* College, Oxford. 2 Vols, royal 18mo, 2 Is. 



Night Thoughts on Life, 

Death, and Immortality ; and a Paraphrase on part of the Book 
of Job. A New Edition. Bevised and collated with the early 
Quarto Edition. Notes by James Nichols, and Life of the 
Author by Dr. Doran. Portrait, and Four highly-finished 
Engravings on Steel. Boyal 18mo, 10s. 6d. 



Thoughts on Life, Death, 

and Immortality. Boyal 18mo, 7s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Life, Death, 



and Immortality. 18mo, 5s. 
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FOFULAS, nriEBESIDrO, AirO DTSTBTTCIIVE 

BOOKS, 



BOUND IN A SUPERIOR STYLE, CALF GILT, 
&IARBLED EDGES. 



Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres. By 

Hugh Blair, D.D., F.ILS.Ed., one of the Ministers of the High 
Church, and Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in the 
University of Edinhurgh, A New Edition, with an Introductory 
Essay by the Rey. Thomas Dale, A.M., Canon Residentiary of 
St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, 10s. 

Brookes's General Gazetteer; or, Compendious Geo- 
graphical Dictionary. New Edition, by A. Findlay, F.R.G.S. 
Maps. Half Russia Syo, 15s. 

Brown's (Thomas, M.D.) Lectures on the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind. With a Memoir of the Author by David 
Welsh, D.D. 8vo, 158. 6d. 

Brown's Dictionary of the Holy Bible. An Historical 

and Descriptive Account of Persons and Places recorded in the 
Scriptures. 8vo, 13s. 

Buck's (Rev. Charles) Theological Dictionary. New 

and greatly improved Edition. By the Rey. E. Henderson, D.D., 
Ph.D. 8vo, 158. 

Burnet's Exposition o£ t\iQi Tti:M\:^-\une Articles of 
the Church of England. S'vo, \U, 
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BOUND IN CALF GILT, MARBLED EDGES. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. The Latin Quota- 
tions Translated. With Frontispiece by Thur8t<»n, and the Old 
Engraved Title Page. 8yo, 14s. 

Butler's (Bishop) Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Bevealed, to the Constitution and Coarse of Nature, with Index. 
12mo, 5& 6d. 



■ With a Life of the Author. Copious 

Notes and Index by the Bight Bev. W. Fitzgerald, Lord Bishop 
of Cork, Cloyne, and Boss. Portrait. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Calmet's Dictionjtry of the Holy Bible. By the late 

Mr. Charles Taylor, with the Fragments incorporated. The 
whole condensed and arranged in Alphabetical Order, with 
numerous Additions. Illustrated with Maps and Engravings on 
Wood. Imp. 8vo, 24s. 

Crabb's (George, A.M.) Dictionary of General Know- 
ledge, comprising an Explanation of Words and Things connected 
with Literature and Science, &c. Fifth Edition, enlarged, and 
brought down to the present timCj.bj the Bev. Henry Davis, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 13s. 

Cruden's Complete Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament ; or, A Dictionary and 
Alphabetical Index to the Bible. Portrait. Imp. Svo, 20s. 

IJoddridge's Family Expositor; or, A Paraphrase and 

Version of the New Testament. With Critical Notes. Portrait. 
Imp. Svo, 25s. 

Gray and Percy's Key to the Old and New Testament. 

Crown Svo, 9s. 

Hervej's Meditations, 8to, 9». 
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BOUND IN CALF GILT, MARBEED EDGES. 

Hone's (William) Every-Day Book, Table Book, and 
Year Book; or, Eyerlasting Calendar of Amiuenieiits, Times a&d 
Seasons, Solemnities and Merry- Makings, Antiquities and 
Novelties; forming a complete History of the Tear, and a per- 
petual Key to the Almanacks. 730 Engravings on Wood, and 
Portrait. 4 Vols., 8vo, £2 128 6d. 

Home's (Bishop) Commentary on the Book of Psalms. 

New and Complete Edition. 8yo, 12s. 

Howitt's (William) The Year-Book of the Country; 

or, the Field^ the Forest, and the Fireside. With nnmeroos 
Wood Engravings. 8vo, IDs. 6d. 

King's New and Complete Concordance to the Holy 

Scriptures, on the Basis of Cmden. Post Svo, lOs. 

Leland's (Dr. John) Divine Authority of the Old and 

New Testament Asserted. 8yo, IDs. 

Locke's (John) Essay qn the Human Understanding. 

With Portrait. Svo, 12s. 

Lowth's (Bishop) Literal Translation of Isaiah. WiA 

a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes. Portrait. Svo, 10s. 

Mason's Spiritual Treasury for the Children of Grod; 
consisting of a Meditation for every Morning and Evening in the 
Year. 8vo, lOs. 

Mosheim's Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient 

and Modem. By James Murdock, D.D. Bevised, and Notei, 
added by James Seaton Reid, D D. Syo, ISs. 

Newton's (Bishop) Dissertations on the Prophecies, 

8vo, 128. 

JPahys Works. A Ne^ Edition. With Illustrative 

Notes, and a Life of t\v« Xviltvot. K\Jat\.x^x^Tv^xK^^<lon Steel 
f^fter Romney. Sapcr-royaV %vo, \^v 
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BOUND IN CALF GILT, MARBLED EDGES. 
Patrick's (Bishop) Commentary on the Historical and 

Paraphrase of the Poetical Books of the Old Testament; Lowth 
on the Prophets; Dr. Arnold on the Apocrypha; Dr. Whitby on 
the Gospels and Epistles; and Lowman on the Beyelation. A 
New and greatly Improved Edition. 4 vols. imp. Syo, £4t 168. 

Pearson's (Bishop) Exposition of the Creed. New- 
Edition. Garefnlly Collated and Corrected by James Nichols. 
WithPortrwt. 8vo, 13s. 

Pilkington's Dictionary of Painters, containing Me- 
moirs of the Lives and Works of the most Eminent Professors of 
the Art, &c., by Allan* Cunningham; with additional Lives 
added. Frontispiece, 8vo, 16s. 

Plutarch's Lives. Translated from the Original 
Greek. With Notes and Life of the Aathori by Langhome, 
8vo, lis. 

Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. New Edition. By Dr. M'Caal and J. Talboyi 
Esq. 2vols. 8vo, £1 48. 

Pulleyn's (W.) Etymological Compendium; or, Port- 
folio of Origins and Inventions. Third Edition, Revised and 
Improved, by Merton A. Thorns, Esq., assisted by W. J. Thorns, 
Editor of *^ Notes and Queries." Crown 8vo, IDs. 6d. 

CONTENTS:- 

Parliament, Laws, fto. 
Universities and Religious Sects. 
Epithets and Phrajses. 
Remarkahle Customs. 
Games, Field Sports. 
Seasons, Months, and Days of the 
Week. 
Names, Trades, Professions. [ Remarkable Localities, dec., dec. 

Robinson's (Rev. Thomas) Scripture Characters % <« 

A Practical Improvement of the ¥tm<(si^^'^^aXATv«t{^SxiL''dBi»^ 
and New Testament. Svo, VUft. ^. 



Language, Literature, and Govern- 
ment. 

Architecture and Sculptmre. 

Drama, Music, Paintmg, and Scien- 
tiAc Discoveries. 

Articles of Dress, &o. 

Titles, Dignities, &c. 



ingm 
i, Trac 
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BOUND IN CALF GILT, MARBLED EDGES. 
Shuckford's (S.) Sacred and Profane History of the 

World Connected, from the Creation, &c. With the Treatise of 
the Creation and Fall of Man. Nei7 Edition, Revised, with 
Notes and Analyses, bj J. T. Wheeler, 2 yols. 8yo, 24s. 

Russell's Connection of Sacred and Frofuie History, will complets the 
Series. 

Spectator (The), with Lives of the Authors. Eight 

fine Fortraita by Finden. Mediom 8vo, 14s. 

Stewart's Dugald) Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

New Edition, with the Latin Quotations Translated by the Ber. 
G.N.Wright. 12s. 

Stunn's Reflections on the Works of God. By Dr. 

Adam Clarke. 2 vols. 12mo, 14s. 

Todd's Works; containing Sunday School Teacher, 

Students Manual, Simple Sketches, Truth Made Simple, Lectues 
to Children, Great Cities, and Index Rerum. 12mo, 8s. 6d. 

Tooke's (Home) Diversions of Purley. New Edition. 

8vo, 16s. 

Warburton's (Bishop) Divine Legation of Moses 

Demonstrated. To which is prefixed, Bishop Hurd's General 
Preface, containing some Account of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the Author. The Tenth Edition, carefully Revised. 
3 vols. 8vo, £l 12s. 

Wheatly's Rational Illustration of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of the Church of England ; being the Substance of 
everything Liturgical in Bishop Sparrow, Mr. L'Estrange, Dr. 
Comber, Dr. Nichols, and all former Ritualists, Commentators, 
or otherSj on the Bam* axifciect. By Charles Wheatly, M^A. 

108. 

"The most useful bookotv «ae ^uXji^viX.:*— ^vft»fi*^o>wK. 
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BOUND IN CALF GILT, MARBLED EDGES. 
Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, with Key 

to Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 
Name^, 8yo, 10s. ' 

Whitefield's (Rev. George) Sermons on Important 

Subjects. With a Life of the Author, by Drew. Syo, 13s. 

White's Natural History of Selbourne. By Lady 

Dover. Engravings on Wood by Thompson. Fcp. 8vo, 7s. 

Whitby and Lowman's Commentary on the New 

Testament. Imp. 8vo, 24s. 

The best Commentary on the New Testament, taken in all points of view, 
is certainly that of Whitby. He has done all that should be done; he is 
learned, arg^^mientatiye, and thoroughly orthodox. 

Williams's (Dr. Edward) Christian Preacher; or, 
Discourses on Preaching, by several Eminent Divines. With 
two Appendices on the Choice of Books. Boyal 18 mo, 7s. 6d. 

Watson's Life of Philip II. 8vo, 10s. 
_, Life of Philip III. 8vo, 10s. 



*^* Gentlemen desirous of obtaining any Book out of t] 
Catalogue, may be speedily accommodated on remitting a Poi 
office Order for the price at which the Book is marked. Accordi 
to the new Begulation of .the Post-office, seyeral yolumes may 
included in one parceL 
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